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REAL FEDERAL When a high percent- 
ECONOMY uge of national in- 
come goes for preparation for wat ana 
when the | ted States is spending more 
than any other nation in this way, the 
place to save money ought to be evident 
statesman. President Hoover has 
ve his direction. Read 

al on page 1. 


CROPS AND fow is the Iowa corn crop 
WEATHER looking? How does it com- 
pare with crops in other states. On page 
5, the editor presents his weekly estimate, 
based on temperature and rainfall rec- 
ords, Turn to page 21 for the reports of 

op correspondents in the field. 

REFORM IN Farm income F 

STATE TAXES raised by tax reform. 
What are « ospects in Iowa. Read the 
editorial on pag ft and the article by Sen- 


ator Ck kK on page 6, 


OFF FOR THE ‘This week 191 farm 
YELLOWSTONE people started out on 
Wallaces’ Farmer's tour of the Yellow- 
stone ay went along. In the 
i he tells about his prep- 
* the trip. 

The Towa Fair is celebrat- 
ing its 75th birthday this 
eal exhibits will play a big 
innual celebration, Read the 

page %, 


ON THE WAY Flood 

BACK HOME last stas 
wround the world. The 
10 tells of his stop in Japan. 
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HEFTED THE How big a hog 
WRONG HOG vou lift into a car single 
handed? \ hired man set a record on 
this but unfortunately the hog wasn't 
his Read the Service Bureau depart- 
ment on page 11, 


WITH CATTLE Cattle 
FEEDERS AT AMES Day was 
Am last weel The irtic ‘ 
telis some of the outst 


FOR BIG AND The ome Department 
LITTLE COOKS this week features re- 
cipes for its women readers. There are 
some letters to Little Bett tl vounget 


aders will enjoy. Turn to page 12. 


PRICE OF BEEF CHECKS DAIRY 
EXPANSION 

The relation between the price of beef 
and the price of milk has an important 
influence on the number and age of the 
ilk cows in the United States, accord- 
to the United States Department of 
\griculture. This relation, says O. E. 
d, chief of the Bureau of Dairy In- 
dustry, affects both the age at which 
nilk cows are sold for slaughter and the 
number of beef-type cows milked. ‘Be- 
eause of the present prices of beef,’ he 
mments, “dairymen are culling their 
low producers and aged cows to make 
m for the heifers just coming into 
milk. Indications are that for the next 
few years the price of beef will be an im- 
portant factor in restricting the expan- 
sion of dairying and the number of cows 
milked is expected to show little’ in- 
ease for several vears. The gradual 
nerease in the demand for milk due to 
increasing population seems likely to re- 
sult in prices averaging sufficiently above 
feed costs to permit a gradual further in- 
crease in the production of milk per cow.” 





FOR LITTLE COOKS 
Has the little cook in your home got a 
copy of Little Betty's Scrapbook yet! 
On page 16 is another page to paste in. 
Folks who send for the Scrapbook will get 
earlier pages printed in the book, so they 
ean start even. The price is still ten 
_ cents, Read the letters on page 12. Chil- 
dren who are trying out these recipes 
with Little Betty, who is a real corn belt 
farm girl, are having lots of fun and are 

learning a great deal. ° 























Your kitchen need not heat up along 

with your stove. You have only to 

strike a match and open a burner to 

get-full intense heat instantly with 

Skelgas. You can have no wicks to 

tend, no fuel to handle, no sooty 
pans to scour. You can regulate your 
heat perfectly and shut it off completely 
when the meal is ready. You can go to 
the table along with the others with zest 
for the food so easily prepared .. . With 
Skelgas there is less of “I’m too hot to 
eat” or “too tired to eat.” And doctors 
say many of woman’s digestive ills come 
from irregular eating. But whether you 
now relish your own cooking or not, 
Skelgas, as a convenience, is one of the 
most desirable and most reasonably 
priced of all modern conveniences ... 
Skelgas is natural gas. It is purified and 
compressed into cylinders that permit 
its use in suburbs, small cities and coun- 
try. These cylinders, in a cabinet outside 
your house, aré connected, one at a time 
with a gas range in your kitchen. Skelgas 
gives you a constant pressure of natural 








ible. 


Each Skelgas cylinder contains enough nat- 
ural gas from the great fields of the Texas 
“Panhandle” to supply the average kitchea 
for many weeks. Notify your dealer promptly and accept the Skelgas offer of a year to 
when one cylinder becomes empty and your = pay... For the advantages of Skelgas 
supply of Skelgas is practically inexhaust- 


gas five times as concentrated as city gas. 


Listed as Standard That is why a cylinder will supply the 
by Underwriters’ Laboratories 


average kitchen for many weeks. You do 
not buy a cylinder very often and the 
casi of an installation is not costly. Many 
women select the $142.50 installation 


in detail and for the name of a dealer 
near you, use the coupon below. 
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SKELLY OIL COMPANY 


Listen in Friday evenings at 9:00 p. m. to the Skellodians over WLS, Chicago; KSTP, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul; WOW, Omaha; WOC, Davenport; KSD, St. Louis; W DAF, Kansas 


City; KVOO, Tulsa; and KOA, Denver. 


SKELGAS 


S. 


The COMPRESSED &kKELYy NATURAL 


Convenient Terms 


Skelgas equipment is not expensive. A 
popular installation costs $142.50, with a 
year to pay. Depending upon the range you 
select, your cost may be more — or less. 


N 





Sxeicas Unity Division, Sxetty Ow Company, Etporapo, Kansas 


Please send me the name ef a Skelgas dealer and literature on cooking with 
Skelgas — the compressed natural gas, delivered to homes in cylinder. 


Name 





Street 
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Above, house on an Illinois “chain farm.” 
At right, spray outfit that is used to paint 
buildings on another chain of farms. 


S THIS corporation farming that we read 

l and hear about, bound to come to Iowa and 
the other states in the corn and meat belt? 
s gang labor under trained bosses, operating 
farms with large and efficient machinery, fol- 
owing the most efficient crop rotations, and 
using the best possible seed, likely to crowd out 
the individual farm operators on mid-west 
farms? If not corporation farming, is some sort 
of outside management, supervising individual 
farms, farm operations and farm operators 
likely to come in an effort to increase fertility, 
yields and income, and make use of improve- 
ments in methods, crops, machinery and rota- 
tions? These and similar questions are among 
the best if you wish to stir up an argument and 
hot discussion among almost any group of own- 
ers or operators of corn belt farms, 
Behind this talk of corporation farming or 
a substitute, lies a real economic need. The 
present method and system of tenant operation 
of corn belt farms is utterly in- 
adequate. So inadequate is it 
that we assume that a farm 
that has been leased any num- 
ber of years will be low in 
yields, with a rapidly decreas- 
ing return to landlord and ten- 
ant, and with fences, tile and 
improvements inadequate and 
in a poor state of repair. 

It is with the hope of better 
returns thru up-to-date man- 
agement and economies — of 
larger units that land. owners 
are turning their eyes and 
thoughts toward corporation 
farming. 

We are justified in being in- 
terested in corporation farm- 
ig. Whole, quarter and half- 
section farms planted to the 
same crop, tended by men liv- 
ing in a town or city (perhaps 
quite distant), gangs that move 
rom farm to farm to perform 
the various operations of seed- 
ing, tilling, harvesting and 
marketing, are so different 
from our “present scheme of things, that we can 
get excited about it with justification. 

Nevertheless, we can rest assured that if cor- 
poration farming with gang labor will pay bet- 
ter than our present methods, it will come. 
Adequate management by a specialist appears 
to be a substitute that may give us the greater 

efficieney that is promised by corporation farm- 
ing, and is not dependent upon any social up- 
heaval. The gains promised for corporation 








manager. 
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Above, steers on one of a string of farms 
that are under the supervision of a farm 
At right, a new way of unloading 
hay. A farm manager figured out this plan. 


farming in the corn belt 
are not primarily those of 
extensive fields and great 
barns and elevators and 
large herds of cattle and 
hogs and sheep. The gains 
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promised are those of larger 
acre yields and larger and 
cheaper livestock gains and 
marketing based on study 
and definite planning. The 
larger acre yields are to be 
the result of definite rota- 
tions, including the most ef- 
ficient legumes; the use of 
limestone and a phosphate 
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The Farm Manager Gets His Chance 


Trained Supervision of Rented Farms Makes Good 
Where Corporation Farming Fails - 


By Jay Whitson 


earrier if needed; the putting in of additional 
drains, terracing, the use of the highest yielding 
seed, and the carrying out of the best methods 
of seed-bed preparation, tillage and harvest. 
These are the items that our present method of 
tenancy has failed to care for adequately if 
at all. Corporation farming promises these 
things for crop growing under expert supervi- 
sion, and similar gains for livestock production 
and marketing of the grain and livestock. 

Of course, in addition, there should be a cer- 
tain increase in efficiency thru larger machinery 
and fuller use of it, and large scale buying and 
selling. 

But the great gains are to be those that come 
from better rotations, better livestock and live- 
stock rations and such; that is, more scientifie 
farming. If so, why not make this gain by mak- 
ing use of farm managers who know their stuff 
and tenant and owner operators, instead of 
farming corporations with office managers, field 
bosses and lots of short-time hired hands? 

Farm managers who will, for a definite charge 
for the service, farm with definite plans to build 
up crop yields, fertility, livestock returns and 
net income per acre, are already with us in the 
corn belt. And they are making good on the job. 

There are more of these men offering this farm 
management to land owners in their respective 
communities in central Illinois, than anywhere 
in the corn belt, according to the best informa- 
tion available. Here, too, are some of the men 
who have been longest at this new profession, 

I spent a week in April visiting these men and 
the farms they are managing. I am eonvineed 
that farm management service 
will witness a widespread devel- 
opment in Iowa and the states 
where corn and meat produc- 
tion lead in importance. 

University of Illinois exten- 
sion men last winter listed sev- 
enteen men who were manag- 
ing farms on a fee basis, each 
looking after from 5,000 to 12,- 
000 acres. I know that several 
other men have taken up this 
new profession in Illinois since 
this last was compiled. These 
are in addition to men whose 
whole time is given to one em- 
ployer, such as insurance com- 
panies, loan agencies and single 
indi- (Concluded un page 18) 
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THE PLACE TO SAVE 
“THE possibility of tax reduction is depend- 
ent to a large extent upon our ability to 
eurtail navy expenditures.’’ 

‘“At a time when there is less danger of war 
than at any period within the last fifty years, 
the purely military expenses of the United 
States constitute a military budget greater than 
that of any other nation.’’ 

These are the kind of words that, when ut- 
tered by ordinary citizens, are greeted bv big 
army and navy men with shouts of ‘‘pacifist’’ 
and ‘‘traitor.’’ This time, however, the state- 
ments above are taken from an authorized and 
approved interview with the president of the 
United States. The views quoted are his views. 

No one, of course, is going to yell ‘‘traitor’’ 
at President Hoover. Yet there will be plenty 
of opposition to his program, no less strong he- 
cause it will be more diplomatically expressed. 
By announcing that he is going to start a eam- 
paign to reduce federal expenses for the army 
and navy, the president has at once created a 
host of enemies. The National Security League, 
the strong military organizations of the coun- 
trv, many officers of the army and navy, in- 
vestors abroad who want an aggressive and 
pliant armed force to protect their money—all 
these will at once be numbered among the foes 
of the administration. This may be why Presi- 
dent Coolidge, in spite of all his talk about eco- 
nomy, never felt willing to point out the place 
where real savings could be made, 

Of course, what the president has said is 
merely the obvious thing that any sensible man 
would say after checking over the situation, if 
he were to go into the matter unswayed by 
propoganda or by political considerations. The 
fact is that before ‘‘the war to end war’’ we 
spent on the army and navy around $266,0U0,- 
0CO annually. At the present rate of increase, 
the president says that the expenditure in 19:33 
will be $800.000,000. In spite of the fact that 
we have the strongest defensive position of any 
country in the world with the exception of Rus- 


sia, and that we are incomparably the strongest 
in an economic way and far more able than 
other countries to manufacture at short notice 
the material for the new type of mechanized 
war, the United States is spending for purely 
military expenses far more than any other na- 
tion. Great Britain, with an empire scattered 
all around the globe, is spending in the current 
year a total of $547,000,000 as against a similar 
expenditure for the United States of $680,- 
000,000. 

President Hoover has declared, first, that 
the Kellogg treaties mean something, and that 
when the nations ‘‘outlaw war as an instru- 
ment of national policy’’ it is idiotic to spend 
money for armies at a greater rate than before 
the world war; second, that joint agreements 
for naval disarmament are entirely possible 
and can save immense sums to all the nations 
concerned ; third, that a great deal of our army 
and navy equipment has been made obsolete 
by new inventions, and that a great many pres- 
ent methods could be abandoned and equip- 
ment junked. 

There will, of course, be the usual outery 
that the president is being led to adopt policies 
which may leave the country helpless in the 
face of attack. So far as can be learned from 
his public statements, he is doing nothing of 
the sort. In naval affairs he is relying on the 
elimination of obsolete equipment which, as it 
happens, is the most expensive type, and on in- 
ternational agreements for joint reduction. In 
the army he is relying on a reorganization that 
will eliminate those features of the service that 
are a survival of the days of Indian warfare, 
and that will retain only those branches that 
are likely to be of some service in a modern 
war. 

The farmers generally are likely to receive 
the president’s suggestions on this point with 
strong approval. Very likely they will need 
to see to it that that approval is made evident. 
If the president goes ahead with his tax reduc- 
tion plans as indicated, the fall session of con- 
will see the biggest lobby assembled 
against them that has ever turned up in Wash- 
ington. Anyone who thinks that folks who are 
making money by building warships and by 
making army equipment are going to give up 
their profits without a big struggle have an- 
other guess coming. And of course there will 
be some thousands of professional patriots who 
believe that the only way in which the United 
States ean retain the affection and respect of 
the other nations of the world is to have enough 
guns to blow them to pieces whenever this 
country feels like it. 

It will be a real struggle. If President Hoo- 
ver is willing to fight it out on the lines he has 
laid down, we hope.and believe that the farm 
organizations and farmers generally will stay 
back of him to the finish. 


e@ress 





DOMESTIC SECOND LIEUTENANTS 


‘‘For the last three years,’’ so the Journal of 
Home Economies reports; ‘‘the school of home 
economies of the North Dakota Agricultural 
College has offered a course advertised as 
‘Home Economies for Men.’ The average 
yearly enrollment in this course for the three 
years is fifty-six men. The course is open to 
men of junior or senior standing. The purpose 
is to give men an understanding of the prob- 
lems and opportunities in the home which men 
should be able to share with women. At the 
outset, of course, an attempt is made to give 
the men an understanding of the present day 
young woman as a wife and homemaker.”’ 

‘*To give men an understanding of the pres- 
ent day young women’’—and in only one year, 
too. How optimistic they are in North Dakota. 

We don’t see any report of courses in in- 
structing young women how to understand 
young men. Do the young women at the col- 
lege already know all they need to about young 


men, or is it a matter of indifference to them 
whether they understand ‘‘the problems and 
opportunities’’ of the men or not? 

There’s an anecdote of a new second lieutep. 
ant just appointed from civil life, who on re. 
porting to his colonel said: ‘‘I am sure we’ 
get along together all right.’’ ‘‘I am sure we 
will,’’ said the colonel somewhat grimly ; ‘‘ but 
you will be the one who will do the getting 
along.’’ 

Is there possibly a parallel? Is North Da. 
kota raising its young women to be domestic 
colonels and its men to be domestic second liey. 
tenants ? 





TAX REFORM IN SIGHT 


FTER many years of agitation, Iowa is ap. 

parently finally headed straight for tax 
reform. Farmers, who have been the worst 
sufferers under the present obsolete tax system, 
have a right to begin to feel optimistic. The 
new State tax commission, which is just starting 
to work, will have the opportunity to investi- 
gate the weaknesses of the present system 
thoroly. The legislative committee headed by 
Senator C. F. Clark of Linn and ineluding in 
its membership Senator George W. Patterson 
of Kossuth, the author of the income tax bill, is 
digging into a study of the tax needs of the 
state in a way that promises effective recom- 
mendations. 

In several different addresses, Senator Clark 
has indicated the spirit in which the committee 
of which he is head is going at the job. On page 
6 of this issue we are quoting in some detail 
from an address of Senator Clark’s before 
business men of Dubuque. 

It might be noted that while Senator Clark is 
from Cedar Rapids, one of the largest cities of 
the state, while he has been associated with the 
conservative group in the senate and while he 
has in the past been consistently against the 


_farm tax bills, he is nevertheless going at his 


present work in a thoroly impartial and open- 
minded way. 
Both farmers and business men are entitled 


. to be pleased with the attitude indicated by the 


following quotations from Senator Clark’s 
speech: 

‘‘The general property tax is based upon two 
assumptions: (1) that the ability to pay taxes 
is best measured by the value of a man’s visible 
and tangible property and (2) that the benefits 
and protection that the taxpayer receives from 
the state are in proportion to the value of this 
property. 

“‘This assumption may have been true in the 
simple pioneer life as between farmers on ad- 
joining farms and small properties in the coun- 
try villages. With our present complex civil- 
ization and our multitudinous modern varieties 
of property, it is no longer a fair criterion. 

... ‘‘All revenue derived from any source 
should be applied to the reduction of taxes 
jevied on general property, and should not be 
used for increased expenditures or appropria- 
tions.... 

‘‘The fundamental problem today is to re- 
lieve real estate from what has become an al- 
most intolerable tax burden. That particularly 
applies to farms. 

‘“‘The income tax should have fair and im- 
partial consideration. The farmers of lowa, 
who control both houses of the legislature, are 
demanding an income tax unless some other 
special tax, equally fair, can be suggested, that 
will reach the vast intangible wealth of the 
state that now contributes little or nothing. It 
must also be borne in mind that there may be 4 
fair income tax system as well as an unfair one; 
and if one is to be adopted in Iowa, it should be 
as fair as possible to all concerned.”’ 

A program of tax reform based on these 
principles is going to get somewhere. We be- 
lieve that farmers are going to watch with 4 
great deal of interest and approval the work of 
this committee. 
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COOPERATIVE FARMING 


HERE are economies in operating fairly 

cood sized farms, especially on level or roll- 
ing land where the fields ean be large enough 
to be worked efficiently by the most up-to-date 
machinery. The gradual increase in the size of 
farms in the middle west has indicated that the 
individual farmer realizes these advantages. It 
has been suggested of late that the next step 
would be the creation of corporation farms 
which might take in a township or more in one 
unit. 

George Russell, editor of The Irish States- 
man, seems to hope that farmers may be able 
to secure the advantages of large scale opera- 
tion without adopting corporation farming. He 
suggests instead the possibility of cooperative 
production by neighborhood societies of small 
farmers: 

‘“The process of the rationalisation of indus- 
try which is going on over the world is bound 
to affect agriculture, and we may, in fifty 
years’ time, find groups of small farmers form- 
ing companies throwing their land into a kind 
of common stock, creating big industrial farms 
under expert management. Cooperation for 
purehase, manufacture and sale will do a great 
deal for small farmers, giving them much of 
the advantage which very large farmers have. 
They may in future find it of economic advan- 
taze to work the land cooperatively, as was 
done in some Italian cooperative colonies, 
which were reputed some years ago by observ- 
ers to be the highwater mark of agricultural co- 
operation in Europe. We doubt if any farmers 
now could be brought to think about this, but 
a generation of education and cooperative ef- 
fort may bring them to think differently. But 
land purchase must be put thru first before the 
small proprietors will begin to think of forming 
big industrial farms out of their little farms.’’ 





STARTING DOWN THE CHUTE 


HE people who want high tariffs and big 
exports of manufactured goods have start- 
ed on a chain of logie that leads straight to 
trouble for American agriculture. See how it 
goes: 
Big exports of manufactured goods go along 
with reduced exports of agricultural products. 
The foreign market can only absorb so much; 
if it buys farm products, it will have less money 
for manufactures. So farmers are being urged 
to reduce production to domestic needs and 
leave the foreign market for the manufacturer. 
But exports of manufactured goods must be 
paid for some way. The tariff on such goods, 
we are told, must be kept high. Therefore the 
payment can not be made in manufactures. 
Raw materials, including food products, have 
now tariff protection about half that given to 
manufactures. Why not lower the tariff on 
those products a bit more and let the foreign 
countries pay for our manufactures by ship- 
ments of raw materials into this country? 

Do you see where this line of argument is 
taking us? The logical end is heavy imports 
of food products, a high tariff on manufae- 
tured goods and big exports of manufactures. 

That is the end toward which current doc- 
trines of foreign trade and protection are head- 
ed. Will the farm states ever be conscious 
enough of what is going on to block the 
process ? 





THE LATE SUMMER BREAK IN CATTLE 
AND HOG PRICES 


URING the last ten days of July both cattle 

__ and hog prices took a disturbing slump 
right at a time when many of us had been ex- 
pecting prices to strengthen. The chief reason 
Seemed to be the increase in the price of corn 
which was partly a result of hot, dry weather 
during the later part of July and partly a re- 
sult of strength in wheat prices. At any rate a 





lot of farmers when they saw the price of corn 
going tp decided that they didn’t like to feed 
high priced corn to their cattle and hogs and 
so more farmers shipped their stuff to market 
than anyone had expected. When a situation 
of this sort develops and the underlying situa- 
tion is strong there is only one thing for the 
wise farmer to do. Hold your stuff until the 
crowd gets over its panic. The market will 
then right itself. 





CORN BELT WEATHER 
HE last few days of July averaged four or 
five degrees above normal but the first 
week of August was cooler than normal except 
in Kansas, Nebraska and Missouri, where heat 
was excessive August 1 to 3. 

The following table gives our corn yield 
estimate of August 6, 1929, as compared with 
the ten-year average, last year and the gov- 
ernment July 1, 1929, estimate: 

ACRE CORN YIELDS IN CORN BELT STATES 


Our Est. 1919-28 Gov. Est. 
Aug. 1,’29 Aver. 1928 July 1,’29 


| a a DT re ater 41 40.6 42.6 38.2 
RRR  <sacsacsonkedsciane 33 35.6 38.4 33.1 
|g ONT ee 24 28.6 29.0 25.0 
ING ORG. cdcisicsccescce 26 27.0 27.0 25.9 
WUE iccccececccscesece 34 36.3 35.2 33.4 
Ce caniastimatesasis 40 39.2 37.5 39.3 
TRAIN oe cc scsenrasarsccter 17 21.0 27.0 18.7 


Since August 1 there have been good rains 
over most of the corn belt except Nebraska, Mis- 
souri and Kansas. Present prospects therefore 
are better than the August 1, 1929, estimate 
given above except in Kansas and Missouri 
where heat and drouth have done much dam- 
age. We are now inclined to predict a total 
crop of around 2,730,000,000 bushels or 100,- 
000,000 bushels less than last year. A cut of 4 
per cent in the size of crop should make corn 
prices 5 per cent higher this winter than last 
winter, other things being equal. 








Odds and Ends 

















N lowa farmer sends me a table put out by 

an eastern stock yards company under the 

heading of, ‘‘Farmers Get Large Share of 

Money Which Consumer Pays For Beef.’’ The 

stockyards company then proceeds to split up 

the consumer’s dollar as paid for beef into the 
following parts: 


pe ee TE eT 3.5 cents 
RRetetlers” CRP ccccceccorecinsssecccrecenes 20.25 cents 
ee FT sicnscccattiernciscennsianilin .  .75 cents 
OE CURIS fn vnciscteccienccissisticciionen 1.25 cents 
Freight expense ..... cuninialeseieniaseniitian . 2.75 eents 


Paid to farmer to cover his 
expense and pTofit .......ceeeeeee 98.75 cents 
Total .. 100.00 cents 
My first comment is that the farmer does not 
get on the average more than 50 cents out of 
the consumer’s beef dollar. Cornell university 
investigations found in fact that the cattle 
farmer in 1927 was getting on the average 
about 42 cents out of the consumer’s beef dol- 
lar. Cattle prices have been so high during the 
past year that this 42 cent figure may now be 
a little low, but we are confident that it is no 
more low than the 58.75 cent figure is high. 
The second point we would make is that it 
now costs twice as much to take a pound of 
beef from the farmer to the consumer as was 
the case before the war. The labor on the rail- 
roads, the labor in the packing plants, and the 
labor in the retail butcher shop is all getting 
wages twice as high as before the war. Neither 
the packers’ profit nor the retailers’ profit nor 
the profit of the railroads is twice as high as 
before the war but when everything is taken 
into account the total cost and profit of carry- 
ing beef from the farmer to consumer is now 
more than twice as great as just before the war. 
If the beef cattle raisers of the United States 





during the next ten years are to average more 
than 50 cents out of the econsumer’s dollar it 
will be necessary to lower the wages of labor 
or to increase the efficiency of the distributing. 
The packers want very much to go into the re- 
tail meat business and if they do establish great 
chain butcher shops it may be that the beef 
cattle raisers during the next ten years will be 
able to average better than 50 cents out of the 
consumer’s dollar. At the present time tie 
cost of distributing beef is not particularly bet- 
ter nor worse than most other farm products. 


Ba WHITSON called my attention recently ~ 
to a North Carolina chicken experiment 
comparing two kinds of fish meal. One sort 
proved decidedly superior to milk and . the 
other sort was much worse than milk. The 
good fish meal was vacuum dried Haddock and 
the poor fish meal was steam dried Menhad- 
den. Menhadden is supposed to be a good kind 
of fish meal, but perhaps the difference in the 
two sorts was due to the method of drying. At 
any rate the chicks raised to eight weeks of age 
on a vacuum dried Haddock weighed on the 
average, 1.4 pounds or almost twice as-much 
as the steam dried Menhadden chicks which 
weighed only .86 pounds at eight weeks of age. 
The meat meal chicks weighed the same as the 
Menhadden chicks and the milk chicks weighed 
one-tenth of a pound more per head. I am 
mentioning this chicken experiment because it 
is evident that we are going to hear a lot abouit 
fish meal from now on. Most of these fish 
meals furnish an excellent sort of animal pro- 
tein but some are far better than others. The 
corn belt experiment stations should prepare 
to compare the feeding values of these differ- 
ent fish meals as protein feeds for both hogs 
and chickens. 





DROVE 130 miles straight west from Des 

Moines early in August and found the corn 
in splendid condition all the way. Around Des 
Moines there may be a little shortage of moist- 
ure but in western Iowa timely rains came even 
during the last half of July when much of the 
state was dry. West central Iowa corn is a 
marked contrast to the river bottom corn land 
of southwestern Iowa. If the present prospect 
continues there will be thousands of Iowa farm- 
ers who will harvest this year the biggest corn 
crop they ever had. Hundreds of farmers in 
southern Iowa will harvest the smallest corn 
crop they ever had. Those who have the large 
crop will benefit from the unusual combina- 
tion of high prices and large yields. 





T IS amazing to see so many sweet clover 

fields in western Iowa. Twenty years ago not 
a field was to be seen and thousands of level 
headed farmers claimed it was a noxious weed 
useful only to the bee men. So far as I have 
been able to find out the first bushel of sweet 
clover seed sold in western Iowa was in 1907 
by a Mr. Seeberry of Logan, Iowa. The seed 
came originally from Frank Coverdale, a bee 
man over at Maquoketa in eastern lowa. I re- 
member visiting Coverdale in 1909 and hearing 
him talk about sweet clover as the plant which 
**goes about doing good.’’ About this same time 
Judge Quarton at Algona became an en- 
thusiast. Wallaces’ Farmer had an extensive 
sweet clover article in 1°09. For a few years 
the propaganda spread slowly, but now sweet 
clover has replaced red clover as a soil building 
crop in many sections of Iowa. I have never 
regretted our part in popularizing sweet clover 
but I do wish some one would find a way to 
prevent sweet clover bloat. 
H. A. WALLACE. 





The question of questions is, Are the teachings 
of Jesus of Nazareth the authoritative revelation of 
the Divine will? This question settled, our eternal 
destiny is settled by whether we believe on Him and 
obey His teachings or not.—Uncle Henry's. Sayings. 
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Joshaway Starts for the Yellowstone 


When He Gets Back, the Sheriff Will Head the Reception Committee 


ELL, Ma is about packed and your 
Uncle Joshaway is waiting for the 
hired man to back out the car. Then 


we'll be off to Des Moines to go tourin’ with 
John Wallace and his famous Yellowstone trip. 
But its been a riot gettin’ Ma ready. 

We had a big time at our house the past two 
weeks. If the Ladies’ Aid society had just 
helped a bit collecting grips we might have got 
started a bit easier, but they insisted on giving 
a farewell entertainment and so things got 
jammed up just a trifle. Your Uncle might 
have to leave the trip rather sudden like but 
you never can tell. Maybe the sheriff will 
be human for once. 

Ma sure has been busy preparing. Maybe 
if them meals hadn’t been included in the tour 
she would have been better satisfied. She over- 
looked that item when we was getting ready 
and that caused a lot of trouble. 

I was all set to go over to Jones’ and bor- 
row their valise, the one Tim got on the raffle 
last winter, when Ma insisted I kill a few 
chickens. I grabbed the shotgun and started 
out the door thinking them Wyandottes across 
the road was in the garden again, but Ma says 
stern like, ‘‘No, Joshaway, it ain’t them; its 
the ones I’m wanting to cook I need killed.’’ 

So I laid up the gun and did a little wring- 
ing of necks and was on my way after the 
valises. I got to thinking as I went over what 
Ma was frying up them roosters for and when 
I eame back there was a big cake setting on 
the table. A new batch of them ginger cookies 
was stacked on the work table and I begins to 
see Ma hadn’t read that circular careful. She 
was fixin’ the big lunch just like we took to 
the fair! 

Now, you know Ma don’t like an argument 
and seein’ as how we had almost come to words 
over whether I was to take my heavy coat or 
my new radio rain coat, I decided.it was too hot 
to tell her we was going to be fed on the train 
and the lunch wasn’t exactly necessary. 

Well, I wandered out to the barn and was 
doing some heavy brain work, when up drives 
Sam Katzweller our neighbor on the west. 

‘**Josh,’’ Sam begins after we commented on 
the big crop of hay, ‘‘the Mrs. and the rest of 
the Aid Ladies is fixin’ to drop in this evening 


By Joshaway Crabapple 
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I was doing some heavy brain work when Sam 
drives up. 


and give you folks a send off and we heard you 
might be going to town, so I came over to tip 
you off so you'd be at home.”’ 

‘Well, Sam,’’ I told him, ‘‘that’s fine. It 
going to help me out cf a-problem.’’ But I 
didn’t tell him what I had in my head. That 
gang always brought enough to eat, but why 
not be sure there was plenty to eat it up. 

So that afternoon I slips into town and visits 
the county agent. ‘‘I need some assistance for 
the trip,’’ I explained. 

‘*Oh,’’ he says, ‘‘I s’pose you want to know 
if we got a wooden cow which you can take 
along so you can go up to the baggage car 
every morning and work out before breakfast.’ 

That didn’t sound so good, but I got even 
with that smart guy. 

‘‘Nothing to that,’’ I says, ‘‘I wanted a bul- 
letin on how to sit around without doing any- 


thing for a week. You ought to be able to 
answer that.’’ 

He didn’t laugh much, but his office girl did, 

‘“Tt’s this way,’’ I went on. ‘‘I want to have 
a few of you in this evening and don’t want 
the Mrs. to know about it. Now if you can 
invite the directors and their families over we 
will have the stuff for a good time.”’ 

He got on O. K. and with a chance to get 
something free to eat, he got busy. When I got 
back home Ma was all ready to close the last 
grip. But she wanted to know what I had 
been up to. 

‘*Oh, jest a collectin’ a few stamps,’’ I says, 
‘‘T hope you got a full list of all the relations 
we gotta send post cards to.’’ 

We had a cold lunch for supper. Ma de- 
cided we could clean up the scraps and she 
didn’t. want to leave too much stuff about as 
she had read that was a sure way to get cock- 
roaches and she didn’t want to come back and 
have the place running away. 

Well, about 8 o’clock the first gang arrived. 
It was the Ladies Aid. Ma of course was 
pleased, but I think she expected them a bit. 
They had just got the ice cream freezers placed 
in the milk house and the ladies was talking 
with Ma and telling her to be sure and take 
notes so she would be able to make a report at 
the fall meeting and the men was still outside 
talking over the farm board when up comes the 
county agent and a total of twenty-two others, 
directors, wives and a flock of good eating kids. 

Soon all was inside listening to our new 
super radio and I was sort of watching the 
ladies getting ready for the lunch. They 
counted noses and decided they was short of 
cake and then Ma up and offers hers. That 
was just what I wanted. 

Just then that young Sprattling kid that 
stutters comes in and says, ‘‘M-m-ma C-Crab- 
apple s-s-s-some one is t-t-taking the i-i-i-ice 
¢-¢-e-cream.’’ ; 

Sam Katzweller and me went to the rescue 
and I grabbed the shotgun on the way out. 
The kid was right and I sees some young toughs 
running down the lane with a freezer. 

‘Whoa!’ I yells. ‘‘Stop! Blast ye or I'll 
shoot,’’ and they just run harder. Well I 
didn’t aim to do any (Concluded on page 24) 


Striking At the Root of lowa’s Tax Trouble 


Chairman of Tax Committee Declares Iowa Has Relied Too Long on Property Tax 


By Senator C. F. Clark 


From this it appears that the Iowa 





changes in the general provi- 
visions of the Iowa statutes 
relating to taxation since they were 


ia “anes have been very few 


enacted in 1853. All taxes were 
then collected by a millage levy on 
real estate and tangible personal 
property. This is what is known 
as the general property tax and 
more than 90 per cent of all state 
and local taxes are still collected 
in this way. This general prop- 
erty tax is based upon two assump- 
tions: 


study. 





Senator C. F. Clark of Linn County is chairman of the joint 
legislative committee on taxation authorized by the last general 
assembly. Members of the committee have been visiting other 
states to see how the methods of taxation there compare with Iowa’s 
and are to conduct a series of hearings around the state, in which 
suggestions from all quarters will be heard. In the accompanying 
article, made up of extracts from an address before business men 
of Dubuque, Senator Clark outlined the point of view of the com- 
mittee, and indicated how the problem of tax reform in Iowa will 
be approached. Farmers will find his statement worth careful 


banks during that year, having a 
net income after payment of all 
taxes, of $779,832, paid state and 
local taxes aggregating $2,397,637. 
The transportation and other pub- 
lic utilities filing reports in the 
State of Iowa showed a net income 


074, while paying state and local 
taxes of $2,220,406. These reports 
did not include railroad, telegraph, 
telephone, express companies, 
whose principal places of business 








(1) That the ability to pay taxes 

is best measured by the value of a man’s us- 

able and tangible property ; and 

(2) That the protection and benefits that 
the taxpayer receives from the state are in pro- 
portion to the value of this property. 

_ These assumptions may have been true in a 
simple pioneer life as between farmers on ad- 
joing farms and the small properties in the 
country villages. With our present complex 
civilization and our multitudinous modern 
varieties of property it is no longer a fair 
criterion. 

The general property tax will undoubtedly 
continue to be the chief means of raising the 
state’s revenue, but as a sole means of raising 


this revenue the general property tax is not 
only unjust in itself, but has become still more 
unjust in its administration. An equitable 
assessment was possible when the only property 
consisted of the adjoining farms and the small 
properties in the country villages. To make 
such an equitable assessment, especially in our 
cities, has become so difficult that we can al- 
most say with truth that little, if any, attempt 
is now made to administer the general property 
tax as prescribed by statute. . . 

I have a photostatie copy of report from the 
Internal Revenue Department on ‘‘Corporation 


Income Tax Returns for the year 1926 (The . 


last year available) Filed in the State of Iowa.’’ 


are outside the state and do not file 
corporation income tax returns in the State of 
Towa. 

This further shows that manufacturing cor- 
porations, doing a gross business of $494,- 
567,706, or practically 5-7 in volume of the 
entire manufacturing of the state, filed cor- 
poration income tax returns in Iowa showing 
a net income after paying all taxes, of $22,210,- 
548,” but paid state and local taxes in the 
amount of $2,153,018. From this it appears 
that the manufacturing corporations with 4 
net income thirty times that of the banks and 
five times that of the transportation and other 
publie utilities, paid less state and local taxes 


than either of the other two groups. It also ap- 
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after paying all taxes, of $4,341,- | 
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pears that while these manufacturing corpora- 
tions having a gress output of $500,000,000 
paid $2,153,000 in state and local taxes, that 
the farms of Iowa producing annual products 
aggregating $675,000,000 paid state and local 
taxes on real estate and tangible personal prop- 
erty aggregating about $48,000,000. .. . 

Our legislative committee is studying the 
situation and asking for suggestions and infor- 
mation and advice, and after we have made a 
eareful survey of the situation and tabulated 
the facts and figures and studied the conditions 
and tax laws in other states we are directed 
to report to the General Assembly recom- 
mendations along the following lines: 

(1) Enaetment of adequate provisions for 
the enforcement of uniform assessments so that 
all property, including real estate, tangible 
personal property, and intangibles that are now 
untaxed or under-taxed may be compelled to 
bear its just share of the costs of government. 

(2) The adoption of new sources of revenue 
and apply such revenue to reduction of gen- 
eral property tax. On this point I would sug- 
gest that we be guided by the following prin- 
ciple : 

All revenue derived from new sources 
should be applied to the reduction of taxes 
levied on general property and should not be 
used for inereased expenditures or appropria- 
tions. . 

Our committee has just commenced this 
study. About twenty other states have ap- 
pointed similar legislative committees during 
the last ten years. All of them unite in a con- 





demnation of a taxation system such as we have 
in Iowa, denouncing such a system as ‘‘futile 
and iniquitous,’’ ‘‘unfair, inadequate, and 
wholly impossible of administration, ete.’’ The 
last of these committees to make its report was 
one that reported to the governor of Georgia 
a few months ago, stating: 

“‘It should by this time be perfectly obvious 
to every legislator and every intelligent citizen 
of the state that the general property tax, an 
ad valorem tax on all property at the same 
rate, is a complete and utter failure. This is 
not the experience of Georgia alone, but is the 
universal experience of the civilized world. 


Present System Found to Be Obsolete. 


*“*Every competent authority in the United 
States, Canada, and Europe, economist, tax ad- 
ministrator, and financier, unqualifiedly con- 
demns the present system as unfair, unjust, un- 
workable and wholly unfitted to modern needs 
and conditions. 

“‘The experience of the few states that are 
still afflicted with this primitive form of taxa- 
tion, furnishes accumulated and conclusive evi- 
dence that the general property tax is a relic of 
a by-gone day and totally out of place in the 
present industrial age. Georgia’s greatest ob- 
stacle to progress, commercially, financially 
and industrially, is her outworn, inequitable 
and inadequate scheme of taxation.’ 

I am not giving this as my own opinion or as 
the opinion of our committee. We have not 
yet given the matter sufficient consideration 
to form or express an opinion. . 


The new State Board of Assessment and Re- 
view should bring about an equalization in the 
assessment and collection of the general prop- 
erty tax. But this board as well as our legisla- 
tive committee has also been instructed to for- 
mulate legislation which will provide the state 
revenue without direct property tax. In speak- 
ing of taxes I want it understood that I refer 
to what are known as state and local taxes, ex- 
cluding federal taxes, and also gasoline and 
motor vehicle license fees. In Iowa at the 
present time about 92 per cent of all state and 
local taxes are raised by the general property 
tax. In Ohio the percentage is 86 per cent. In 
New York within the last ten years it has been 
reduced from 83 per cent to 71 per cent—the 
remainder being raised by various forms of 
special taxes, but in spite of income taxes, fran- 
chise taxes, inheritance taxes, and classified 
property taxes of all kinds, New York is still 
the leading manufacturing and industrial state 
of the world. It is well to consider the tax 
systems of New York and other manufacturing 
and industrial states and ask ourselves whether 
Iowa should fear tax revision under similar 
lines or should fear special taxes under which 
New York still prospers. If New York prospers 
under them, why imagine that it would ruin 
industry and manufacturing in Iowa? 

Sixteen states now have an income tax in- 
cluding the great manufacturing states of New 
York and Massachusetts, and the leading south- 
ern industrial states of Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, and Missouri. I see no reason why any- 
one should ‘‘see red’’ (Concluded on page 25) 


Is It Best to Crowd Calves All the Way? 


Half Rations of Grain for First Part of Feeding Period Pay 


the fattening period is the best method 
of finishing calves for beef, is the belief 
of a lot of experienced cattle feeders. And test 
work at Ames this last year shows that with 
plenty of silage and alfalfa, this is sound prac- 
tice. At Cattle Feeders’ Day, last week, it was 
reported that the test lot of eight calves getting 
half as mueh shelled corn and linseed meal as 
the check lot during the first four months, plus 
full feed the last four months, gained twelve 
pounds per head more than those calves that 
were kept on full feed for the full period. 
The gains cost $9.04 per ewt., 


H ALF a ration of grain for the first half of 


No. 4. The check lot made an average daily 
gain of 2.30 pounds. Lot 8 made an average 
daily gain of 2.62 pounds, a total gain of 629 
pounds, against 552 pounds for Lot 4, a differ- 
ence in gain of 77 pounds, Comparing this 
group with the other mineral fed group, it 
would seem that the addition of iron oxide was 
responsible for the wonderful showing made. 
Following thru the mineral fed groups, the 
results were all in favor of mineral feeding. 
Lot 5, fed the same as the check lot, with the 
addition of bone meal, showed $3.18 more profit 
and 35 pounds more gain per steer. Lot 6, fed 


Lot 10 received bone meal, limestone, potas- 
sium iodide and sodium bicarbonate (baking 
soda). They showed a margin of $5.12 per steer 
above the check lot. Comparing them to Lot 7, 
which had a margin of only $1.90 per steer 
and which were fed the same with the exception 
of soda, considerable value can be placed on 
soda as an addition to mineral mixtures. This 
will probably be demonstrated in future tests, 
Lot 11 were fed bone meal, limestone, potas- 
sium iodide and sea kelp. Profits were the low- 
est of any group, with the exception of the 
check lot. Kelp has an iodine content itself, 

. and will probably be found more 





against $9.96 for the full-fed lot. 
Five and one-half bushels of corn 
and 64 pounds of linseed meal made 
100 pounds of gain with the limited 
grain ration, against 6.5 bushels of 
corn and 88 pounds of linseed for 
calves fed a full ration of grain for 
the whole fattening period. The 
limited grain lot ate one-third more 
Silage and one-fourth more hay. 

In addition to this test of methods 
of feeding, other tests were conduet- 
ed at Ames this year to demonstrate 
the age at which eattle can be most 
profitably fed. the value of block 
salt in comparison with barrel salt, 
the value of different minerals and 
chemicals, and the value of kelp 
(ground seaweed). 

Nearly 1,500 people interested in 
beef cattle feeding defied the heat, 
July 30, while Doctor Evvard, C. C. 
Culbertson and W. F. Hammond, of 
Iowa State College summarized their 
cattle feeding work the past year. 

The results of Lot 8 were striking. The check 
lot. which was No. 4, received shelled corn, 
full fed twice daily, plus linseed oil meal, 2.5 
pounds daily, on corn silage, fed once a day. In 
addition, the cheek lot received what alfalfa 
hay and barrel salt they would eat. Beginning 
the eleventh day, the linseed meal was decreased 
to two pounds per day. The 187th day, corn 
silage was discontinued. Lot 8, was fed like 
this lot, with the addition of a mineral mixture 
composed of bone meal, limestone, potassium 
lodide and iron oxide. The profit on Group 8 
vas $9.74 more per steer than the check lot, 








0 ap- 








valuable mixed with other minerals. 














This light-weight calf, from a lot averaging only 250 pounds at the start, gained 
582 pounds in eight months. Calves averaging 325 pounds to start 
with, and also on full feed, gained slightly less at a higher cost. 


the same as the check lot, with the addition of 
equal parts of bone meal and limestone, showed 
$4.79 more profit per steer than the check lot. 
To the ration of Lot 7 were added bone meal, 
limestone and potassium iodide. Their added 
profits were only $1.90 per steer, but the addi- 
tion of iron oxide to this group of minerals 
made gains faster and cheaper than in any 
other group. Lot 9 made a good showing. They 


‘received, in addition to the check lot ration, 


limestone, bone meal, potassium iodide, iron 
oxide and copper sulphate. Profits were $6.45 
per head above those of the check lot. 


In the mineral fed group, the min- 
erals were mixed with the linseed 
oil meal, and this was sprinkled on 
the silage. 

To show the advantage of feeding 
light calves where proper housing 
conditions are available, a group of 
250-pound calves were put on feed. 
The other groups weighed from 324 
to 329 pounds at the start, yet these 
250-pound babies showed a profit of 
$6.64 over the check lot. They were 
fed the same as Lot 4. This lot was 
not as well finished as many of the 
others, but it was suggested by many 
that they could be profitably fed 
for another sixty days and meet an 
expected high market. 

Lots 1, 2, 3 and 4 were used for 
the rock salt experiment. They were 
all fed the standard corn belt ration 
as described previously for Lot 4. 
Lot 1 was made up of two-year-old 
steers ; they were supplied block salt, 
Lot 2 were yearlings with block salt self fed. 
Lot 3 were calves with block salt self fed, and 
Lot 4 were fed barrel salt. In summing up the 
results of the salt group, Doctor Evvard said 
that range cattle should be fed barrel salt at the 
start, to offset the salt deficiency, and at the 
latter part of the feeding period could be fed 
block salt. 

Profits derived from the two-year-olds were 
$5.60 per head less than the check lot. Profits 
from the yearlings were $6.70 less than the 
check lot and $16.43 less profitable than Lot 8, 
which made the best showing. 
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GASOLINES 


Woerever yousee these 
INDEPENDENT Trade-Marks, there 
you are assured guaranteed satisfac- 
tion in gasoline. Gasoline that gives 
full power . .. full mileage. Gasoline 
of a quality unsurpassed! 

INDEPENDENT GASOLINE (reg- 
ular) is an extra fine gasoline made 
from INDEPENDENT crude in IN. 
DEPENDENT refineries under care- 
ful laboratory control. It burns 
cleanly; it delivers steady power: it 
gives extra good mileage. 

INDEPENDENT ETHYL is this 

ood grade of INDEPENDENT GAS. 

LINE plus ETHYL, the universally 
accepted “anti-knock” fluid. It gives 
the utmost in power and “knocks out 
that knock”. INDEPENDENT ETHYL 
is well worth its price, a few pennies 
more per gallon. You'll find it the 
most economical fuel for your trac- 
tor, truck or motor car. 

See the INDEPENDENT Man in your 
community. One trial will convince you of 


the honest value in INDEPENDENT Motor 
Oils and Fuels. 


INDEPENDENT 
OIL AND GAS COMPANY 


Successor to Manhattan Qil Co. 


Depend on 
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The Field of Purple Bloom 


By CATHERINE TONGUE 
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D** FARRELL had been the town’s 
bad boy so everyone was inter- 
ested when his widow and her family 
came back to farm near his home 
town. Grandma Farrell, who had loved 
Dan the best of her children, was de- 
lighted and insisted on helping them 
get things fixed up and farm opera- 
tions started. In spite of this, how- 
ever, bad luck seemed to follow them. 
Part of the land which they had 
bought turned out to be worthless, the 
horses which they thought went with 
the farm had been sold, and just when 
things seem to have straightened out 
nicely, and the horses provided for, 
Bobs, one of the twins, put his mother 
in debt. for lime which he spread on 
the alfalfa field in her absence, and 
two hundred of the chickens, includ- 
ing the children’s pet rooster, Silver- 
spurs, were stolen. 
CHAPTER IX 
OBS was proudly driving a team of 
horses. The Luck was matched 

with one of her own kind, a splendid 
horse of her own color. The Polish 
family of whom Jule bought him had 
named him Kmita after a character 
in Sienkiewiez’s book, “The Deluge.” 
The Farrelis shortened it to Kete. 

Jimjams was driving the three heif- 
ers hitched to a plow that turned a 
wider furrow. He was accomplishing 
almost as much as Bobs. 


é 








river happy children were gathering 
violets. 

The wild plum thicket by the high. 
way was bursting into bloom. The tra. 
grance filled the air. The apple and 
cherry trees were not far behind. 
Their buds were swelling, making 
ready to bloom. 

The morning had come in warm and 
sultry, presaging a storm. The leaves 
hung motionless on the trees as if 
frozen into shape. The pigeons were 
motionless on the roofs of the build 
ings, or in the shelter of their cots, 
Max lay on the ground under the big 
ash from which the mocking bird had 
sung in early March, his sides panting, 
his quivering tongue dripping foam. 

Nimbleheels, the cat which loved to 
prowl in search of game, preferred the 
coolness of the kitchen linoleum and 
lay stretched out under the table. 

Babs had filled the birds’ bath many 


| times that day. The little feathered 


songsters were splashing about in the 
water. AS soon aS some were out 
others were in. The bath was con- 
stantly in use. ‘ 

By noon the heat was so intense 
that Jule told the boys to quit work 
for the day. Jimjams said that they 
didn’t have time to stop. The plowing 
had to go on if they would get the corn 
in on schedule time. 

About the middle of the afternoon 
the heat was unbearable. Jule went to 


aggered on. The house seemed so far 


ver thought it far before. 


The black birds had come in num- 
bers. They were scattered all over the 
plowed ground. Some were following 
the plows picking up the worms as 
the shares turned them up. Red 
Robins was there too, several of them. 
Spying the long wiggly things with 
their sharp little eyes, they would 
gobble them up in a twinkle. 

The mocking bird was gone; but 
from the tree-tops a joyful song went 
up all day long, from the throats of 
hundreds of black birds. The squawk- 
ing blue jay had come and his harsh 
voice was matched by Drummer, the 
woodpecker. The sweet-throated 
gross-beak was singing in the swing- 
ing branches of the cotton wood. And 
from the top of the fence posts the 
meadow lark’s clear ringing voice was 
heard. 

The twins were eagerly awaiting 
little Jennie Wren. Her house was 
ready for her coming. Jimjams and 
Bobs had built it in spare moments. 
Nimblelegs was going about with a 
tinkling bell hanging from a collar 
around her neck. The jingling of the 
tiny bell apprised the birds of her ap- 
proach. 

There was that pleasing smell of 
newly turned earth mingled with the 
cropping grass. The balmy air whisp- 
ered of spring. Along the creek and 





the field to make another appeal to the 
boys to quit work. She was wor: 
ried. It was one of those strangely 
hot days of April. People feel the 
heat more intensely then, because they 
are not acclimated. The heat has 
come too close on the heels of winter. 

Mammy prepared the lunch as usual, 
Bobs, tho he came to the house to 
feed Blacky, always ate his lunch in 
the field with Jimjams. He thought it 
great fun to eat out doors. He called 
it a picnic. 

Jule sat under a clump of willows 
at the end of the field to wait. Bobs 
was near the end, but Jimjams, whose 
team was slower, had much further to 
come. At the end of the field Bobs 
stopped the horses and got down from 
the plow. He had seen his mother. 
She had waved to him. He had anl- 
swered by a lifting of the hand. 

He came towards her, walking slow- 
ly for Bobs. When he reached her, he 
threw his cap on the ground and 
dropped all in a heap beside her. He 
put his head in her lap. “I’m tired, 
maw. I am awful tired.” 

She bent down and kissed him. “Go 
to sleep, dear, mammy is coming with 
the lunch. I'll wake you when she 
gets here.” 

Under the soothing influence of her 
hand on his (Continued on page 20) 
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Looking Back to 1854 


Iowa State Fair to Featuré Historical Exhibits 


OWA has come some distance since 
1854. If you don’t believe it, stop 
around at the Iowa State Fair grounds 
at Des Moines, August 21-30. The Iowa 
State Fair started at Fairfield in 1854; 
its premiums amounted to $1,100, and 
all the exhibits were placed on seven 
acres of rented ground. This year it 
will cover more than 370 acres, with 
premiums of more than $142,000. Prob- 
ably close to half a million people will 
attend the fair. 

A good percentage of this half-mil- 
lion will plan to spend an extra day 
or so at the fair simply to note the 
various historical exhibits which show 
how farming in Iowa has changed in 
the last seventy-five years. One of the 
most colorful and amusing features 
will be the pageant of transportation 
to be held in front of the grandstand 
each afternoon of the fair. This will 
include such features as an Indian 
travois (a vehicle which makes you 
wonder why the Indians ever moved 
around), prairie schooners, stage coach- 
es, tallyhoes, springless wagons, the 
first spring wagons, all types of car- 
riages. There will also be representa- 
tives of many of the types of automo- 
biles, from the first cars introduced in 
1897 down to the present day. All rid- 
ers and drivers in the pageant will ap- 
pear in costumes of the times when the 
vehicles were used. The driver of an 
1897 automobile will probably get more 
laughs than anybody else; 1897 is close 
enough to us to be funny and not far 
enough away to be picturesque. 

Of more interest to most farmers 
will be the machinery exhibits. The 
directors have tried to get together 
tools used in Iowa farming from the 
very earliest days. These have been 
lent by people from all over Iowa. Some 
of them will be made a part of the 
permanent historical exhibit in the 
Historical Building in Des Moines. 

In a big circus tent just inside the 
Grand avenue entrance will be an espe- 
cially fine exhibit in this field, show- 
ing the evolution of grain harvesting 
machinery. This will start back with 
the sickle used by Egyptians in 2,000 
B. C. It will include the first reaper, 
invented and tried out in Virginia in 
1831; and so on up to the present-day 
combine. Many of these pieces were 
borrowed from the International Har- 
vester Museum,.in Chicago. 

A different angle of history, but one 
just as interesting to most people, and 
especially to the women, will be the 
series of style shows in the Women’s 
Department, which will show women’s 
fashions in Iowa from the fifties down 
to the present time. The characteristic 
costume of each period will be shown. 

Old-timers in Iowa had better plan to 
be at the fair Thursday, August 29. 
This is going to be Old Settlers’ and 
Pioneer Day. There will be a_ special 
meeting for old-timers in the big as- 
sembly tent west of the stock pavilion. 
Addresses on early Iowa history will 
be made, and there will be time set 
aside for reminiscences and reunions 
of old settlers. 

The agricultural features of the fair 
this year will be even more extensive 
than usual. The Agricultural Building 
will house seven different displays of 
county Farm Bureau projects, cover- 
ing the subjects of corn improvement, 
mutliple hitch demonstrations, swine 
Management, cooperative marketing, 
soil management, and limestone and 
legumes; county-wide grain and pro- 
duce exhibits for prizes of $4,710; in- 
dividual farm exhibits for prizes of 
$2,610; the annual state-wide horticul- 
tural show; the mid-west show of the 
American Gladiolus Society, and the 
Iowa dairy exposition. Then, in addi- 
tion to these, there will be a series of 
thirty different exhibits of women’s 
Farm Bureau projects, which will be 


housed in the Women’s Building. These 
Projects will cover the subjects of home 








management, home furnishing, cloth- 
ing, nutrition, child care, and recrea- 
tion. 

In the new $350,000 Educational 
Building, almost every type of educa- 
tional work now being carried on by 
the schools, colleges and universities 
of Iowa will be represented. Iowa State 
(College will have an especially interest- 
ing exhibit showing the results of lead- 
ing farm experiments carried on by 
the college experiment station during 
the past year. In addition to this 
there will be comprehensive exhibits 





by the University of Iowa, Iowa State 
Teachers’ College, Board of Control of 
State Institutions, Highway Commis- 
sion, School for the Deaf, leading: in- 
dependent and denominational colleges 
of Iowa, and city, town and rural 
schools thruout the state. 
Particularly interesting to the wo- 
men of Iowa will be the annual state- 
wide women’s exposition, which will 
occupy two of the largest buildings on 
the fair grounds. This exposition is 
sponsored jointly by the State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, the Women’s 
Farm Bureau and allied groups. It 
embodies such features as the state 
wide baby health contest, dairy style 
shows, cooking, canning and sewing 
demonstrations and exhibits, little the- 
ater plays and pageants, exhibits of 





home improvement and home furnish- 
ings of all kinds. 

Special days at the fair this year are 
as follows. Wednesday and Thursday, 
August 21 and 22, Preparation Days; 
Thursday, August 22, Boys’ Judging 
Contest Day; Friday, August 23, Chil- 
dren’s Day, Automobile Race Day; Sat- 
urday, August 24, Des Moines Day, 
Derby Day, Club Boys’ Baby Beef Day, 
Legion Day; Sunday, August 25, Music 
Day, Diamond Jubilee Day; Monday, 
August 26, Farm Bureau Day, Women’s 
Achievement Day; Tuesday, August 27, 
Old Soldiers’ Day, Aircraft and Radio 
Day; Wednesday, August 28, State 
Day, Boys ’and Girls’ Club Day; Thurs- 
day, August 29, Livestock Parade Day, 
Old Settlers’ Day; Friday, August 30, 
Automobile Race Day. 








SEVERAL thousand Corn Belt farmers last year 
harvested their corn with 
saving machine. Think of it! Two rows at a time 
— 10 to 20 acres per day — picked, husked and 
loaded into the wagons ready for cribbing. 





orn Picker 





this wonderful money- 








“Four Cents per Bushel” 


In regard to the two row picker * * * used 
it in most all kinds of weather except cold 
weather. Picking didn’t last long enough for 
that. We could pick from 


quarter 

** * used it in rough land as well as on 
the level.* * * picked 200 acres with it. I 
broke one casting which cost $2.50 and that 
was not the fault of the picker. But that is 
all the repair * * * picker is in good condi- 
tion. * * * counting gas, oil, depreciation on 
picker and tractor, all labor, it will cost me 
about four cents per bushel to pick my corn. 
*** Ie is sure a labor 


an acre and a 
to an acre ond a half in one hour 


saver. 
J. E. KENNELL, 
Eureka, Ill. 








The season for harvesting corn is short. Bad weather is always threatening, Machine picking had 


to come, but even machine picking is too slow when done one row at a time. It too 


engineers to really solve the problem 


and make machine picking practical 
by perfecting the Two Row Picker. 
Now, with the same tractor required 
to run a one-row picker, you harvest 
two rows at a time, saving half the 
driving and cutting the costs for labor 


and power to an absolute minimum. 


Send today for the details about this 


remarkable machine. 





Kaname City, Meo 
Harrisburg, 


Spreader — also 
Transplanters, 
edders | 


Husker- Shr. 

and other machines | 
Factory at 

Coldwater, O. I 
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New Idea 


A typical New Idea Machine, built for strength and durability and 
not to sell repairs. Operated by power take-off a 

ably light draft; less pull than a two- 
bottom plow. Notice the natural right 
hand drive. Easily managed. Weighs 
only 2650 lbs. Price complete with drive 
shaft and tractor guide F. O. B. factory 


from tractor. Remark- 


$625.00 


See your dealer or write direct 


The New Idea 
Spreader Co. 


lebr. Moline, 
Pa., 





° IIL, Madison, Wis., Minneapolis, Minn, 
polis, Ind., Jackson, Mich., Nashville, Tenn., 
Se Y., Oakland, Cal. . 

2 SU oe SE EEE OTe Le ee 


New Idea Spreader Co., Dept.20 
Caldwaeee, Ohio I 


You may send complete description of 
your Two-Row Corn Picker. 


Name 
Address 
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Japan Has Its Night Life 


“We Had Not Seen Mt. Fujiyama, But We Had 
Seen Something of Japan” 


By FRANCIS A. FLOOD 


OUNT FUJIYAMA is the soul of 
Japan. To her own people, the 
sacred peak of Fuji, rising in an al- 
most perfect cone above their island 
empire, is like a charm above their 
land. It is more than a beautiful moun- 
tain peak; it is a symbol, a diadem of 
empire. The snowy crater of Fuji, to 
which all of Japan looks up, is a na- 
tional talisman, a shrine. 
Even to me, who had never visited 
the land of the Japanese, that island 
meant Mount Fuji. My imagination told 


me in advance of ’rickshas and wood- | 


en shoes, of bowing little ladies and 


politely smiling men, of flowering tiny | 


fields, a kind of Empire of the Dolls— 





but more than all of tnese my imagina: | 


tion had pictured for me the symmet- 
rical slopes of Fuji. 
was the one thing that I wanted most 
\ to see during my short visit in Japan. 
Fujiyama can be seen, sometimes, for 
more than a hundred miles out at sea, 
and yet we steamed all day thru 


Mount Fujiyama | 


Japan’s own inland sea and never once | 


got a peep thru the clouds that shroud- 


ed the sacred peak from my curious, | 


foreign eyes. Very well, from Yoko- 
hama I would go out to Kamakura, 
while the Rakuyo Maru was in port, 
and see the famous mountain for sure. 

My Peruvian friend, Max, was as en- 


Finally we came to the little narrow 
foot bridge that leads to Enoshima, the 
Picture Island. The toll charges were 
two sen, or about one United States 


,cent, and it was worth the price. We 


‘walked across to the green little island 


beyond, from the top of whose hills we 
were promised a wonderful view of 
Mount Fujiyama across the bay. 

Apparently there was not a white 
person on the entire island. We 
walked up the main street and came 
to an enormous shrine to Buddha, and 
countless steep steps that led to the 
top of a hill. For two hours 
strolled along the top of that great 
hill before an endless row of tiny 
shops, tea houses, temples, gardens, 
great estates, and what appeared to be 
private homes. Beneath us, on each 
side was the bay—and the mist that 
obstructed any distant view whatever. 

No on2 could speak English. Nota 
soul did we find from whom we could 
inquire our way and so finally, in 
desperation, we retraced our steps and 
hiked back the way we had come, an 
hour’s brisk walk, to the main level 
of the island again. 

From a gaudy gateway before a 
great and rambling house an excited 
Japanese man pattered out, bowed 
beautifully low before us and tried his 














A farm scene i 


thusiastie as I, and so we left the ship 
for 


in the morning and caught a train 
Kamakura. An ordinary steam train 
it was, almost exactly the same as we 
have here, except that, we are told, the 
trains are absolutely on time, to the 
minute, every day. 

From the car windows, we saw rural 
Japan. There was every kind of scene 
imaginable. There were little pastoral 
areas beside a muddy stream, with a 
herd of dairy cows 


There were grain fields—small, but 
green and clean. There were rice fields, 


some under flood and some being pre- 
men, 
women and children all busy in the 


pared for transplanting, with 


mud. 


There were little Oriental villages, 
narrow, 
winding streets, and wooden sidewalks 


with tiny bamboo huts and 


grazing just as 
dairy cows will graze the world around. 


and tiny shops built around the open | 
market, and then there were big cities 


with taxicabs and street cars operat- 
ing beside the modern railway stations 
which had telephone pay stations, pe- 


destrian subways, and even ice cream 


vendors. There were factories with 
tall stacks, there were wide paved 


streets full of automobiles and ’rick- 
shas. . 

For a mile we walked along a wind- 
ing street that was bordered on either 


side by countless little shops that of- | 


imaginable kind of sou- 
Fujiyama and 


fered every 
venir of Japan, 
Orient in general. 


the | 


| 


ilk. Not a word could we 
but he was friendly and 
hospitable and so we followed him into 
A half-dozen women were 
clustered about the door, bowing and 
smiling the heartiest welcome they 
could give. They motioned to our 
shoes and insisted we take them off 
and wear grass slippers in the house 
instead. 

We had no idea in the world where 
we were going, but we followed our 
hosts and hostesses along 
corridors, whose floors were polished 
like the smoothest ball room floor. 
The walls and ceilings were clean 
white paper panels mounted on spot- 
less wooden frames that slid noiseless- 
ly in place as we passed from room to 
room. 
sloping aisles from the street level to 
the upper stories. 

There was no furniture in any of the 
rooms, except the usual low table that 
stood some eighteen inches above the 
floor, and a supply of folding screens 
and always one brass pot of hot coals 
that sat upon the floor. Some of the 
rooms were small, like hotel rooms 
at home, and some were large as ball 
rooms, bare, but spotlessly clean. 

Finally he led us out on a balcony, 
slid back the paper wall and, voila! 
there was the green island beneath us, 
and beyond that the beach and beyond 
that he pointed and said “Fuji.” He 
motioned that. we eat, pointed to 6 
o'clock on my watch, pointed again 


inderstand 


his house. 


we | 








shining | 


We climbed up stairs and up 


| 
| 
| 


| 





BAPE Labtriention 


There is a tremendous difference in oils. 
the many you can buy, only a few assure SAFE 
Lubrication. 
because it has the full lubricating power of 
Pennsylvania crude—SAFE b eth 
thoroughness of refining make Northland Superior 


Out of 






One of the few is Northland—SAFE 
pure 


d ard 





Be even among Pennsylvania oils. 
' Use Northland regularly, to be sure that your 
motor gets the full protection of SAFE Lubrication. 


for SAFE Lubrication _- 


use 


VAROF 


Pu 
Peansylvenia } Motor Oil 









across the water and said “Fuji” with 
all the enthusiasm that a Japanese 
has for his beloved mountain. We 
reasoned that he was promising that 
the mist would clear at 6 o'clock, 
and that by the time we had eaten we 
could see the famous peak. We 
nodded and sat beside the glistening 
table on the floor. 

He brought us curry and rice, and 
a little pot of tea which he served 
in tiny cups with no-handles. He 
brought only chop sticks at first but 
it was easy to make him understand, 
after a very brief demonstration, that 
we knew nothing whatever about the 
finess of chopsticks and he very kind- 
ly brought us spoons. 


Every few min- | 


utes our host or some of his women- | 


folk would look in to inquire, in smil- 
ing gesture, if there was anything else 
we wanted. They offered us pillows 


and quilts and big, gray, cotton ki- , 
monos. 
Came 6 o’clock and the mist still 


lay across the bay. Came seven. I 
called our host and protested. At 
first he seemed puzzled, and then 
showed us, in pantomine, that we were 
to lie down an@ sleep all night, and at 6 
o’clock in the morning we would see 
his “Fuji.” He had meant six in the 
morning, apparently, and we had 
thought he meant six that evening. 
Well, we would stay. Our boat was 
not to leave until the next evening. 
We must see Fuji. We would stay. 


Our host and hostesses were delighted. | 


They made up a huge bed on the 
floor with soft, clean cotton quilts 
piled, one on top of the other, until 
our bed was 
They brought us kimonos and towels 
and showed us a washroom where 


there were soap and American plumb- 


ing. 
All night there were comings and 


goings in the great and rambling pa- | 


as high as our table. 





| hostesses were no exceptions. 


per-walled house. All night, slippered 


feet shuffled past our paper door and 
there were evidences of revelry and 
even mild “whoopee” in some cf the 
larger rooms. I sneaked down the 
aisle about midnight and saw in the 
room below us, whose panels were 


| opened on the corridor side a party of 


some twenty of Japan’s younger gen- 
eration in full sway. In other rooms 
there were only two or perhaps a half: 
dozen or less. Apparently there were 
no chaperones. Apparently, in Japan 
if one wants to take a friend to a 
party he simply hires his hall and 
takes her. If he wants to drink tea 
or what have you he is served in a 
private room instead of in a private 
beoth as in our soft drink parlors in 
America. I don’t know whether this 
sort of “tea house” or “hotel” in which 
we stopped that. night is common in 
Japan or not; I 
whether it was considered respectable. 
There was no one I could ask. 

I do know, however, that when 6 
o'clock came in the morning, every- 
body was quiet except Max and me. 
We were not. The mist still hung 
over the place where Fuji should have 
been. We called our host and pro- 
tested. We raged and stormed. We 
demanded our money back. We de- 


| manded more rice and curry at once. 


We had been duped. We were prom- 
ised Fuji and there was no Fuji. I 
don’t even know whether Mount Fuji- 
yama is ever seen from that balcony. 

The Japanese are famous, of course, 
for their politeness, and our host and 
They 
smiled their prettiest, put our shoes 
upon our feet and bowed at. us as we 
left. We caught the train back to 
Yokohama with only a night’s sleep 
for our trouble. We had not seen 
Mount Fujiyama. But we had seen 
something of Japan. 
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[Servic Bureau 


He Stole a Hog and 
Was Caught 


One day late in June, Henry Wan- 




















sink, who lives near Sanborn in 
O’Brien county, went to town. While 
he was away, Mrs. Wansink noticed 
their hired man, Clyde Crouch, back- 
ing his coupe across the barnyard 


and up to the barn and wondered just 
what he was up to. So she watched 
him. The Wansink hogs were kept in 
that barn and she tried to figure out 
why they needed help from an auto- 
mobile. 

As soon as her husband returned 
home Mrs. Wansink 1e2ported the pecu- 
liar act of the hired man and a count 














a 200-pound hog 
single handed. 


Crouch who loaded 


was 
gone. 


was 


made of the porkers. One was 

Sheriff Leemkill at Primghar 
notified and he instructed Wan- 
sink to tip him off as soon as Crouch 
returned, if he ever did. Late that 
night the hired man came back and 
the sheriff was out after him shortly 
afterwards. Crouch’s automobile show- 
ed signs of having been used as a 





hog truck, altho the hired man didn’t | 


confess just then. But the sheriff 
soon showed him he had erred and 
Crouch finally told how he had taken 
the hog. 
away where Crouch had tried to dis- 
pose of it. 
broken in the attempt to unload. 


| 


It was found fourteen miles | 


The hogs leg had been | 


Judge Bradley heard the facts and | 
Crouch was taken to Anamosa for five | 


years for his theft. As Wansink is a 
Bureau member a Wallaces’ 
Farmer reward was paid to Mrs. Wan- 
sink for her work in tipping off the 
officers regarding the ‘crime. Sheriff 
Leemkill did a good .job in handling 
the case rapidly and we take our hats 


Service 


off to him for his efforts in helping | 


to protect his farmer friends. 





Buyer’s Record Sticks 
a Thief 


On the morning of July 1 when 
Martin Dreyer, who lives near Alden 
in Hardin county, went out to his 
hen house he discovered that some 
one had been in his hen house and 
taken about fifty of his chickens. This 
wasn’t the first time he had been 
visited by thieves and so he was mad. 
He decided to start out and find, if 
possible, where his chickens had gone. 
Some of the missing ones were marked 
and Dreyer felt he could identify 
them. 

He drove up to the main highway 
and decided he would go to Iowa Falls 
first, but a poultry buyer truck whizzed 
past him going west and Dreyer de- 
cided he had better go over to Will- 
iams before any chickens had been 
taken away from the produce buyer. 
He did and discovered his poultry at a 











Vow / Modern Farm Homes ~ 
With PLAN 3CUT Savings 





Buy Direct from Mill— Save $500 to 











**The Culver’’ 
Seven rooms, with sewl 
room and bath, Includ 
among the features are: 
Hardwood floors, built-in 
kitchen case, linen closet, 
medicine case, clothes 
closets, thermo - sealed 
insulation, etc. 


Quality Materials 
Write for 
Delivered Price 
Plan-Cut saves 2940 
handsaw cuts on 
this home 


$2000 


Choose from 100 Approved Plans—Latest Features! 


BY your new farm home direct from the mill and build it Plan-Cut. 


Saves you 30% in labor, and 18% lumber waste. You get better 


architecture—stronger construction—and finer materials at less cost. 
We furnish.all parts cut to fit. You or your men can do all or most of 
«ue work. Thousands are saving $500 to $2000 by this method. 





Wholesale Prices! 


You buy direct from our 
mills; therefore save all in-be- 
tween costs. Immense volume 
enables us to give you whole- 
sale prices on all materials 
you need to build, remodel or 
repair. Send for our free books, 
today, and get latest prices. 


ood poultry house quickly pays for =: 
. m itself ‘In increased Cup production. re have —— 
Write us for free estimates on any latest modern ty pes. Plan-Cut—easy to build. t 





building or repairing job you have! 


Plan-Cut POULTRY HOUSES 





ern ty 
Get our low delivered prices. 
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Before You Build, Repair or Modernize, 
Get These New FREE BOOKS 

100 Home Plans— Photos, floor plans and descriptions; 4 to 9 rooms, 
Explains materials, construction, and features. 

Building Material Catalog— ——— 
Everything for building, re- 
pairing or remodeling, at 
wholesale, milis-to-you - 










j CORDON-VAN TINE CO. y 
1397 Gordon St., Davenport, Iowa 
# Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back t 
ad B send me free books. I am interested in (j Houses. &f 
: a © Building Material. (© Poultry Houses. 
World’s Largest Specialists in Home Building Since 1865 = § Name... | 
Davenport, Iowa BW sdares _t 
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local buyer’s. They had been sold 
early and the records showed a man 
by the name of Howard Warner had 
brought them in. Sheriff Thompson 
was called and Warner was arrested. 
He admitted stealing the poultry and 
soon was brought to trial. Because he 
had a family and was needed to sup- 
port them the judge thought a fine of 
$300 and forty-five days in the county 
jail would be enough of a sentence. 
Warner is serving his sentence at pres- 
ent. 

Since Dreyer is a Service Bureau 
member and a sign was properly 
posted he has been paid a Wallaces’ 
Farmer reward for his work in catch- 
ing the thief. 





Temporary Grain Storage 


Just at this time of year, temporary 
storage for grain is an important item 
on most farms, often two or three 


weeks being all that is required. The 
best type of portable or temporary stor- 
age is the galvanized metal bin, now 
being sold very extensively in many 
different forms; while larger ones of 
the same material make excellent per- 
manent storage equipment. Some are 
using corn granaries for small grain by 
spreading corrugated roofing on the 
floor and between the studding, these 
corrugated sheets being placed over- 
head when corn is to be stored. Still 
other farmers use their silos for tem- 
porary storage, putting in a raised 
wooden floor and running 1x4’s or 
2x4’s down thru the grain to help with 
ventilation, as experiments have shown 
that such timbers set vertically every 
foot or so each way will help consider- 
ably in drying out grain. The grain 
lying against the wood leaves a con- 


tinuous air space which acts quite effi- | 


ciently as a ventilating flue. 











Setting the Strawberry 
Bed in August 


If you would like to have 
berries next year and do not have a 


straw- 


bed in your own garden, now is a good | 


time to begin the preparations. Straw- 
berries set in August, with the needed 
moisture provided during the dry sea- 
son, will produce berries the following 


June. These plants will need good 
winter protection. Clean straw is a 
good mulch because it not only pro- 





then, should be two feet apart with 
about fifteen inches between the 
plants in the row. The berries grown 
in this way are usually more perfect, 
easier to pick and the plants healthier 
on account of having more air and sun- 
shine. The strength of the plant is 
not allowed to go to runners and in 
this way there is more vigorous 
growth. 

When setting the plants be sure that 
the root system is free and not wadded 
in a ball. All the roots and the lower 


| part of the crown should be in the soil 


tects the plants. during the freezing | 


winter weather, but keeps the berries 
from becoming gritty and dirty in the 
soft soil bed. The straw should not 
be put on until the plants are well 
ripened. After about the third light 
frost.is a good time. 

You will find that strawberries will 
thrive in various kinds of soil. Suc- 
cess seems to depend not so much 
upon the kind of soil as upon the 
plant food available, the moisture and 
the method of culture. The soil should 
have plenty of decaying vegetable mat- 
ter in it because this aids in retaining 
the necessary moisture to mature the 
crop as well as in giving the root sys- 
tem a free feeding surface. 

All land upon which strawberry 
plants are set must be well drained 
for while strawberries need moisture 
they will not survive a year in wet 
soil. The soil should be prepared as 
fine as a seed bed to the depth of six 
inches before the plants are set. 

The distance of planting depends toa 
large extent upon the method of culti- 
vation to be used. If you use a hand 
cultivator the rows may be two feet 
apart. For especially fine, large ber- 
ries, the single plant in a place or hill, 
all runners kept cut. off, will be the 
best method of planting. The rows 





and care should be taken to keep the 
heart and the upper part of the crown 
above the soil. 

If you prefer to set your plants in 
the spring, begin in the fall anyway by 
preparing the plot for them. Plow or 
spade up the soil and leave it rough 
during the winter. 

The first season, if plants are set 
in the spring, remove all bloom and 
start cultivating shortly after the 
plants are set. No-practice is so 
valuable to the growth and the produc- 
tion of the strawberry as frequent 
and thoro cultivation. 

There are folks who-say that a 
strawberry bed is not worth its space 
after two years of bearing. Others are 
equally as strong in their convictions 
that. a well cared for bed is good for 
several years. In the south where 
berries are raised for the commercial 
market only one crop is raised before 
the bed is plowed up. 

One of the points to be borne in 
mind about strawberries as well as 
any other plants is that only the best 
can be expected to produce the best. 
Give your strawberry an even chance 
by setting good, strong, healthy stock. 
When it takes as much effort to raise 
and pick a berry of poor quality, why 
bother with less than the best?—R. E. 
Windsor. 
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Apricot Sherbet 
ECIPES are as ‘interesting as fic- 
tion to me, so I will send you one 
of my favorite sherbet recipes: 


1 quart strained apricots 


Juice of one lemon 

1 cup of heavy cream (sweet or 
sour) 

Milk to fill gallon freezer two- 
thirds full 

4 cups of sugar 


Drain the apricots, add the sugar, 
the juice of the lemon, and the cream. 
I have found that sour cream can be 
used quite as well as sweet in frozen 
desserts when they are used with acid 
fruits. I scarcely notice a difference in 
flavor. 

Place this mixture in a gallon freez- 
er and fill with milk to within two- 
thirds of the top. Freeze and pack. 
Let ripen for one hour.—Mrs. J. R. 
Lincoln, Poweshiek County, Iowa. 





Cucumber Dill Pickles 

Wash carefully and place medium 
sized fresh cucumbers into a one-half 
gallon glass jar, preferably one with 
a glass lid. Add one-half cup of salt, 
one-half cup of best cider vinegar, and 
fill the jar to the top with clean, cold 
water. Add a seed cluster of dill, one 
clean, fresh grape leaf, and put on the 
rubber and fasten the lid tightly. 

These pickles will keep deliciously at 
least one year, and they taste like the 
factory dill pickles,- neither too salty 
nor too sour. As there is no boiling 
or heating, the labor is practically 
nothing. . 

“Plant cucumber seed when the 
blackberries are in blossom,” is an old 
rule I have always remembered. Like 
wise, there is another old planting rule 
which says, “Plant on the longest day 
of the year.” In this latitude, however, 
I like the blackberry blossom rule, 
which comes about ten days earlier. 
Then the crop can always be harvested 
before frost.—Maude S. Wise, Iroquois 
County, Illinois. 





Drop Cookies 


I always find good recipes in Cook- 
ery Corner. I hope you can use this 
cookie recipe, which is simple and re- 
quires little time: 


2 cups brown sugar 

2 eggs 

% cup butter 

% cup sour cream 

1 teaspoon of soda dissolved in the 
sour cream 

1 teaspoon of vanilla 

f cups of flour 

1 teaspoon of baking powder sifted 
in the flour 


Cream the butter and the sugar, add 
the eggs well beaten, the cream, and 
finally the flour, into which the bak- 
ing powder has been sifted. Stir all 
together and drop by teaspoonfuls on 
a greased pan and bake in a hot oven. 
These cookies are splendid for the 
lunch box.—Mrs. R. Acherson, Wayne 
County, Iowa. 





Ever-Ready Icing 

I enjoy the recipes in Cookery Cor- 
ner, as they are so practical—some- 
thing we farmers’ wives appreciate. I 
am enclosing an icing recipe that I 
particularly enjoy using. It is simple, 
but delightful. I am sure someone will 
find it just what she is looking for. 


2% cups of sugar 

1 cup of light corn syrup 

1% cup of water 

2 egg whites 

1144 teaspoons of vanilla 

Pinch of salt in the egg whites 


Combine the sugar, the corn syrup, 
and the water, and cook to 240 degrees 
Fahrenheit, or to the soft ball stage 
































Every cook revels in “swapping’’ and trying new recipes—even the littlest cook 
in the family. 


(not too soft). Pour slowly over the 
stiffly beaten egg whites, beating con- 
stantly. Add the vanilla and continue 
beating until almost cold, creamy to 
taste, and stiff enough to mold. Spread 
on the cake. This icing can be kept 
in a covered jar for a week. If neces- 
sary, soften it with a little boiling wa- 
ter. It will not chip or crack even 
after four or five days. Enough for 
two or three cakes, depending on the 
size, can be kept on hand. It is so 
handy to’have on a pantry shelf. It 
makes a delicious spread between gra- 
ham crackers for the school kiddies’ 
luncheon.—Mrs. H. J. Schlesser, Sioux 
County, Iowa. 





Tomato Salads 
I’m happy when tomato days come. 
I scoop out the pulp of well ripened 
tomatoes and into the hollowed out to- 
matoes I stuff a different filling for 


every day. Sometimes, it’s hard cooked 
eggs diced and mixed with cubed cel- 
ery and the whole blended in a salad 
dressing. Sometimes, I use chopped 
pineapple, celery, nuts and mayon- 
naise. Again, I use shredded carrots, 
diced fresh apples and nuts. It doesn’t 
make much difference what you put 
inside the tomato so long as the cen- 
ter is filled with something that is 
crisp and fresh. My family also likes 
creamed cottage cheese mixed with 
nuts and stuffed into the hollow of 
the tomato. Of course, a meat filling 
is always good, but more often I have 
meat served in other ways. 

I have one very special salad dress- 
ing that is simple, but that is always 
very good with tomato salad. It is as 
follows: 

Beat two egg yolks thoroly. Add 
one-fourth teaspoon of salt and one- 
fourth teaspoon of pepper, two table- 





corner, 


want to surprise them. 





A Dollar for Your Favorite 


“Anything from spiced pickles to jelly roll!” was the answer that I 
gave to one reader who asked just what we wanted for Cookery Corner. 

And there really is no limitation. 
In it we want your favorite recipes—the ones your neighbors 
ask you for—the ones you fix specially for father when he’s had a hard 
day, or that you use to fill the children’s school lunch boxes when you 


And here’s the nice surprise Cookery Corner has for you. For every 
recipe we print that’s sent to Cookery Corner, we will pay one dollar. 
in sending in your favorite recipe, be sure to give exact measurements 
and careful directions. Address your letters to Cookery Corner, Wallaces’ 
Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa.—Eleanor Baur. 


Cookery Corner is your own special 








spoons of sugar, two tablespoons of 
mustard (the bottled prepared mus. 
tard), one tablespoon of butter, four 
tablespoons of vinegar. Cook in a dov. 
ble boiler until thick, stirring cop. 
stantly. This salad dressing keeps for 
some time, and usually with tomatoes 
and a salad dressing on hand, any. 
thing is possible in the way of a salad, 
—Mrs. E. C. H., Ida County, Iowa. 





Hot Water Gingerbread 


1 cup of molasses 

% cup of boiling water 

2% cups of flour 

1 teaspoon of soda 

1% teaspoons of ginger 

% teaspoon of salt 

4 tablespoons of melted butter 


Pour the boiling water over the mo- 
lasses and add the dry ingredients 
(sifted together). Beat for about two 
minutes and bake in a buttered pan for 
thirty minutes, in a moderate oven. — 
Frances Baron, Hennepin County, Min- 
nesota. 





Escalloped Corn 


Melt cne tablespoon of butter. When 
bubbling, add <ne tablespoon of flour. 
Stir until smooth, add one-half cup of 
milk, and cook until thickened. Rub 
one pimento thru a sieve and add it to 
the sauce. Cut two cups full of corn 
pulp and add to the sauce. Cool, and 
to this mixture add two well beaten egg 
yolks and the stiffly beaten egg whites. 
Turn the mixture into a greased baking 
dish and bake in a very slow oven.— 
Mrs. E. I. Hughes, Polk County, Iowa. 





More Letters for Betty 


ROWNUPS aren’t the only ones 

who can have a Cookery Corner 
exchange. Betty’s little friends are 
sending their suggestions too. Here is 
a letter that came to Betty from 
Moody County, South Dakota: 

Dear Betty: TI have one of your 
nice scrap books and I’ve used almost 
every recipe in it. I am sending for 
one more book. I’m going to write 
every recipe in it, and give it to one 
of my cousins for Christmas. I put 
the picture of your family on the in- 
side of the cover of the scrapbook. We 


have a baby sister about the size of | 


the one your mother was holding. I 
am going to send you a recipe that 
we call “Brownies:” 

2 eggs well beaten, 

1 cup of sugar. 

% cup of melted butter. 

¥% cup of flour. 

% cup of nut meats, 

2 tablespoons of cocoa, 

Vanilla. 

Stir all together and pour into a 
floured, buttered pan. Bake in a mod- 
erate oven. Cut in squares while hot. 
I hope you will like it, Betty. Your 
friend, 

Bernice Kenison. 

Moody County, South Dakota. 





Here is another family that enjoys 
Betty’s Scrap Book even down to the. 
littlest brother. 

Dear Betty: Ruth is my seven year 
old sister and I am nine. We would 
like to have a scrap book ever so 
much. I am sending you a dime with 
this letter for one. I like to cook. 
Mamma likes to have us cook. My 
eleven year old brother, Maurice, 
makes drop cookies and fudge. I can 
cook more than that tho. -Our little 
brother is three years old. He likes 
to lick the pans. Yours sincerely, 

Jean Jay McNielly. 

Center Junction, Iowa. 





Vegetables canned this summer are 
insurance against. next winter’s ills. 
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HE Chevrolet Six offers,atamazing In its many provisions for comfort, lux- The COACH 


low prices, those qualities of per- | ury and smartness, the Chevrolet Six is $ 
formance, economy and dependability equally o-itstanding. Chevrolet bodies 5 Q 5 
so essential in a car for rural use! are Fisher Bodies and are offered in a 
a wide variety of colors at no extra cost. The $525 
7 The big valve-in-head engine of ad- Built of selected hardwood and steel, pm sa siteeiansiiel e 
- vanced design assures six-cylinder unusually roomy and tastefully uphol- Phaeton... +++. DZD 
power for heavy roads and steep hills, | stered in long wearing materials—they } ree $595 
six-cylinder speed and acceleration for constitute a further advantage that The Sport $645 
enjoyable driving on the open high- cannot be enjoyed in any other low- — a 
vs ways or in traffic—and six-cylinder priced automobile. Sedam<+++esere es 675 
- smoothness that enables you to travel tn pp 
“" at every speed without annoying Visit your Chevrolet dealer. Be sure Ea nog ss $595 
ld vibration or body rumble...allcom- to see and drive this remarkable six- Light Delivery $400 
~ bined with an economy of better than cylinder car—and remember, it actu- CEE <4 ceceees 
h A e e e 1% Ton $ 
“4 twenty miles to the gallon of gasoline. _ally sells in the price range of the four! ye 545 
: CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN Cassis With Cab. .050 
a“ Division of General Motors Corporation All Petes, 42.5. fects 
le 
7] 
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When You 


The high regard Oldsmobile owners 
have for their cars is significant of 
the deep and enduring satisfaction 
this fine car of low price gives in 
daily use. In the past few weeks 
alone, hundreds of owners have writ- 
ten to Olds Motor Works, voluntarily 
expressing their enthusiastic praise 
of Oldsmobile. 


Talk with owners. Find out how 
their enthusiasm continues to grow, 
month after month, as Oldsmobile 
demonstrates its ability and reliability 
under all conditions. 


Then come and drive the car yourself. 








Meet an Oldsmobile Owner 
You Meet a Friend of Oldsmobile 


Learn through personal experience 
not only what this Oldsmobile can 
do, but how it does it. 


Drive it through traffic. Brilliant 
getaway and remarkable handling 
ease give you the lead at the signal 
change and enable you to take full 
advantage of every opening. Finger- 
tip steering and a short turning radius 
make parking easy, even in small 
spaces. Try it on the open high- 
way. Oldsmobile’s big 62-horse- 
power high-compression engine 
provides swift, sure accelera- 
tion—speed for any emergency 


TWO DOOR SEDAN 


1879 


f.0.b. factory, Lansing, 
Mich., Spare Tire and 
Bumpers Extra. 


—power for any need. Comfortable 
deep cushioned seats and four Lovejoy 
hydraulic shock absorbers assure rest- 
ful riding ease. 


After you have inspected and driven 
this finer Oldsmobile, you will 
know that it is a truly remarkable 
car. After you have compared it 
with its field, you will appreciate 
that it is an outstanding value. And 
after you have listened to 
owner after owner, you will 
realize that whenever you 
meet an Oldsmobile owner, you 
meet a friend of Oldsmobile. 


LDSMOBILE 


PROoOODuUcCrT 


GENERAL MOTORS 
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Next Year’s Iris 


AVE you too, fallen a victim to the 
charms of the Iris? If so, now is 
the best time of all, according to one 
of the well known Iris growers of 
Jowa, to make divisions and new plant- 
ings of Iris in this section of the 
ountry. 

Iris do not seem to need a special 
soil. We see them growing in stiff 
clay and in a soil that is almost sand. 
The important thing seems to be that. 
the soil be well worked to a depth of 
a foot and a half to two feet before 
the plantings take place. Make your 
plantings shallow. One man told me 
that the rhizome, that is the “bulb” 
part of the root of the Iris, should be 
planted so that it rested as a duck 
does on water. The reason for this is 
that the sun can then get directly at. 
the rhizome and dry and ripen it. 
Also when the year is a wet one the 
soil keeps the rhizome too moist and 
if planted deep, rot is apt to set in. 
Shallow planting may seem to be loose 
put. the growth of the roots into the 
well pulverized soil will soon hold 
the plants firm. After planting Iris 
need but little care. It is a good plan 
to cut off the tops and mulch with 
straw the first winter after planting. 
Manure should never be used as mulch 
on bearded Iris. 

There are now more than five hun- 
dred varieties of Iris available at 
prices ranging from 15 cents a piece 
up to as much as $100 apiece, to say 
nothing of the wealth of Iris that is 
given every year from one friendly 
neighbor to another. The bearded Iris 
is a favorite type with most of us. 
It is the one you know, which has the 
beardlike hairs on the center line of 








the haft or that part of the flower 
which falls. If you plan to buy Iris 
from a grower here are some of the 
better varieties that are priced within 
reach of most of us. The dwarf 
varieties begin the season. They are 
small and almost stemless, but they 
make fine color masses in the spring 
garden. Black Midget is the name of 
a small flowered deep purple one. I 
have a small clump of these in my 
own garden and when they stick their 
little purple heads up early in the 
spring I am always reminded of the 
trips on which my mother escorted the 
neighborhood children along the creek 
which ran thru our pasture, in search 
of blue flags. Glee is a dwarf of pale 
yellow which often remains in flower 
for three weeks. 

Then come the intermediates which 
are the outgrowth of crossing early 
blooming dwarf varieties with the late 
blooming kinds. The best of these 
is probably Fritjof, a blue purple bi- 
color. It stands two feet in height 
and has a log flowering season. 
Queen Flavia is a good yellow one. 
With the intermediates should be 
classed the German Irises, because the 
two work in so well together. Choose 
Florentina, pearly white, and for 
purple, either Kochii or Purple King. 

Now among the bearded Iris which 
bloom later you will want several 
kinds. The purples and lavenders are 
my favorites and I do like those called 
bicolor which have falls of one color 
and the standards of another. Fairy 
is a good, tall creamy white Iris and 
Mrs. Horace Darwin is another. white 
one that is wonderfully free blooming. 

Iris which do not carry well at a 
distance and which should be used 
Sparingly in the garden are those 
which are blends of two or more col- 
= Afterglow is a good example of 

is. 

If you are making your garden so 
that it will present a picture you will 
get a better effect by using larger 
quantities of the light colored Iris, 
but small clumps or small clumps of 
five or six plants together, of the 
deeper colored varieties. 

Just a word about the beardless Iris 
which seems to be gaining favor. It 
demands much more moisture than 
does the bearded Iris and grows well 
along streams, ponds or swamps. And 
then there are the Japanese Iris con- 





Is She Worth Protecting? 









says, 








Most People Prefer 
FLIT — Because: 


I. It kills quicker. 


Ze Itisguaranteed to kill house- 
hold insects or money back. 


3e It repels insects outdoors. 
4 Its vapor does not stain. 
§-~ Ithasa'pleasant clean smell. 


6~ It is the largest selling in- 
secticide in the world. 


Je It is easy to use, especially 
with the inexpensive Flit 
sprayer. 

8. It is absolutely harmless to 
people—perfectly safe to use 
around children. 
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It’s a healthy habit—Spray 


If you could see a fly leave a germ 
on your child’s hand asshe sits at break- 
fast, you’d drive down and buy a can 
of Flit and the handy sprayer 


before you finished your 


coffee. If you could see a germ 
of malaria getting into your 
child’s blood from the sting of 
a mosquito as she sits reading 

near you, there’d be no more in- 
sects in your home ever again! 
These things happen—the govern- 
ment tells you so. 


The U.S. Public Health Service 
“Thousands die every year 
from diseases carried by flies.” The 
Pennsylvania Board of Health says, 
“The fly is a Messenger of Death.” 


Don’t wait for sickness to prove this 
to you! It’s so easy to be safe now, as 
well as comfortable, with Flit on sale 
everywhere and the sprayer so easy to 
use. Modern farmers don’t stand for 
insects in their homes. Anything that 
flies, dies, when you float a Flit fog in 
a room with doors and windows closed. 
Spray Flit intothe cracks and crannies, 
and all the crawlers are dead—and 
their eggs too. No more filthy roaches, 
ants, bed bugs—all gone. Also kills 
moths. Comfortable—modern—safe— 
part of your correct farming practice. 


And if you want to be comfortable 
outdoors, Flit keeps insects away for 
several hours when sprayed around 
the porch, or on your clothes. Take 
Flit along when hunting or fishing! 
Don’t be without Flit any longer. Bugs 
are not only a nuisance. They threaten 
your family’s life! Get the yellow can 
with the black band—today. 







&*The yellow 
can with the 





KILLS — FLIES — MOSQUITOES — ROACHES — ANTS — BED BUGS — QUICK! 





sidered by many to be the most gorge- 
ous of all late spring flowers. Men- 
tion should also be made of the 
Siberian Iris. Of course there are 
many, many others and any one par- 
ticularly interested should make in- 
quiry about best varieties, etc., be- 
fore purchasing. 

On the whole tho, most of us will be 
dividing our own plants and setting 
those that are given us by friends 
and so we will go on to say a few 
words about the arrangement of Iris 
in the garden. 

The most enjoyable garden to me, 
presents a picture. I like Iris planted 
not in huge clumps so that I could 
not get at the center to cut blooms, 
even if I wanted to, but rather in 
smaller clumps which give a chance 
both for color in mass effect and for 
attention to individual blooms. A 
single Iris bloom at close range is a 
thing of real beauty. 





I have seen Iris, wild Sweet Will- 
iams, tulips and oriental poppies com- 
bined in a garden. I hope I shall never 
lose that picture from my memory 
sight book. My neighbor has her 
back yard edged with Iris. It is 
beautiful when the Iris is in bloom and 
pleasant in its greenness when only 
the leaves are left. 

I know my garden will always find 
some place for Iris because I have 
come under its spell.—Roberta Earle 
Windsor. 


Little Used Tools 


Some household tools are less fre- 
quently used than they should be. 
Their use helps to make light work of 
summer housekeeping. 

The attachments to the vacuum 
cleaner are apt to be slighted. In 
many homes where the cleaners are 
used regularly from the day they are 











purchased, these small additional de- 
vices, so convenient for doing many 
odd jobs, are put away and forgotten. 
Many housewives continue using the 
old-fashioned difficult methods in the 
cleaning jobs for which these attach- 
ments are especially adapted. These 
tools make short and easy work of 
such troublesome tasks as _ clean- 
ing overstuffed furniture and mat- 
tresses, the inside of the piano and 
books in the open bookcase. Fluffing 
up pillows is another job which may be 
done with one of these vacuum attach- 
ments. Pillows may be cleaned and 
aerated by this method in any sort of 
weather. 





To make a dustless dustcloth. soak 
a piece of cheesecloth for two hours 
in strong hot soap suds to which a few 
drops of turpentine have been added. 
When dry, it will hold the dust and 
also polish the furniture. 
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Little Recipes fr Little Cooks 


by 


Lesson 
Number Seven 


DEAR LITTLE COOKS: 
Wouldn't it be fun to have a picture of all the little 


cooks together? It would take a pretty big camera to 
get us all in, wouldn't it? So many nice letters come and 
I wish I could know you all real well, but I feel that we 
are good friends even if most of you do lwe far away. 
We are all using the same recipes and thinking about betng 
good little cooks and helping at home. Jt makes tt so 
much more fun to know that there are so many others 
doing the same things, too. 


Only a little vacation left. Are you glad or sorry? 
I quess I am a little of each. My sister Helen, who is six, 
will start this fall. We go to the school in town because 
it is the same distance as the country school and we get 
lots more rides to town. We don’t have hot lunches in 
our school because most of the children go home at noon, 
but we have thermos bottles in our lunch boxes and we 
can have hot soup or cocoa and it tastes awfully good, too. 


Then we have little glass jars (that hold about half a 
cup) with screw tops and in these we take salad or fruit 


gelatin or sauce for dessert. 
about some good sandwiches for your school lunch. 


c/o Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, la. 


YOU WILL NEED A HOT OVEN 
FOR BAKING THESE RECIPES 


A Nice Fruit Pudding 


In August when the apples are ripe and there 
are lots of them I like to make this pudding with 
apples. 

First, I butter a small baking dish and then 
I peel and core a good apple and slice it in thin 
slices. These slices I put in cold water into which 
I have put a little salt. I do this to keep the 
apples from getting all dark brown as they would 
if they stood uncovered while I was getting the 
rest of my pudding ready. Then I get ready: 

% egg beaten 

2 tablespoons melted butter 

21%, tablespoons milk 

144 teaspoon vanilla 

These I mix wel] in a bowl. Next I measure 
into another bowl the dry things: 

1, cup sugar 

Few grains of salt 

%, teaspoon baking powder 

1, cup flour, sifted 

Then I put the two, the dry and the liquid to- 
gether and beat well with my spoon, 

When I have this, which I call my batter or 
dough, ready I put the slices of apple neatly in 
the bottom of the buttered baking dish. I sprin- 
kle the apples thickly with sugar (and a little 
cinnamon if you like it) and then I pour the 
batter or dough over and spread it smoothly. 
Now it is ready to bake in a rather hot oven. 

It takes about 30 minutes to cook the apples 
and dough well and I test it with a toothpick be- 
fore I take it out of the oven. You know how 
mother does. If the pick comes out sticky, it 
isn’t done. If not sticky, it’s all done. 


To Serve the Pudding 

I turn my pudding upside down on a small 
plate or saucer. Plain cream or whipped cream 
tastes very good with it. 

Peaches are awfully good instead of apples 
and I always wish I could pick all I wanted off 
the trees like some of the little cooks can who 
live farther south. In the winter I sometimes 
make this with crushed pineapple. It’s good. 
For that I put a thicker layer of butter on the 
baking dish. and on this I sprinkle brown sugar 


In September Pil tell you 





quite thickly. Then comes the layer of pineapple 
and the batter just as betore. 


Family Sized Recipe (For Six) 
Six apples and 1 cup sugar 
2 eggs beaten 
% cup milk 
% cup melted butter 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
Dry materials: 
2 cups flour, sifted with baking powder 
3 teaspoons baking powder 
1 cup sugar 
% teaspoon salt 


Stuffed Tomato 


While you have lots of ripe tomatoes, wouldn’t 
you like to make stuffed baked tomato? This is 
the way I do it: 

First of all I see that the oven will be quite 
hot. Then I choose a nice, smooth, round tomato, 
quite a large one. I wash and wipe it carefully 
and cut a little hole in the top. Then with a 
small spoon I scoop out the inside. I have to do 
this real carefully or I will break the tomato and 
then I should have to start with a new tomato. 
When I have the center of the tomato all out 
and put in a bowl, I add: 

3 tablespoons of cracker or bread crumbs made 

very fine 

1 teaspoon of melted butter 

\¥% teaspoon salt 

Few grains of pepper 

1 teaspoon of sugar (if you like sugar on cooked 

tomato) 

I stir all this well with the tomato pulp that I 
took out. 


Now I am ready to stuff my tomato. I put it 
all in my hollow tomato, heaping it up well, if I 
have enough stuffing. Then I place my tomato in 
a small baking dish and bake it until it is all 
soft, but not until it gets so soft that it falls all 
to pieces because I want it to look pretty as well 
as taste good. When I serve it I put a sprig of 
parsley in the top that just finishes it up fine. 


Sometimes I add finely chopped cold ham to the 
stuffing or cold hamburger or ground cold beef- 
steak, but when I add meat I do not put in sugar. 
Cold sweet corn can be put in this stuffing if you 
like, 


Stuffing for Six Tomatoes 


1 cup soft fine bread crumbs 

2 tablespoons melted butter 

1 teaspoon salt 

2 tablespoons sugar, if liked 

Pinch of pepper 

(Use about t cup chopped cooked meat if you like 
and no sugar) 


Chocolate Drop Cookies 


Small Recipe 


% cup of brown sugar. 
2 tablespoons of melted 
shortening. 

2 tablespoons milk. 

6 tablespoons flour. 

% teaspoon soda. 

% teaspoon vanilla, 

% square chocolate, 


Large Recipe 

1 cup brown sug 
(white will do.) 

44 cup shortening, mel 
ed. 

% cup milk. 

2 eggs well beaten 
4 yolks. 


melted. 1% cups flour. 
2 tablespoons nut 1 teaspoon soda 
meats, chopped or 9 
cut fine. 2 squares chocolate, 
% egg beaten well (an 1 cup nuts chopped 
egg yoke may be cut fine. : 
used if desired.) 1 teaspoon vanilla. 
Pinch of salt. % teaspoon salt. 


First of.all, I put the chocolate to melt in 
small dish set into the top of the teakettl 
Then I put the % egg I need into a bowl and be 
very light. Next I add the sugar and stir we 
When this is done, I add melted shortening, me 
ed chocolate, vanilla, salt, milk and beat mo 
Then I sift some flour and measure out what 
need. I sift this flour with the soda and a 
to the other things in the bowl. I stir the fio 
in well and beat with my spoon till it is 
smooth. My cookies are all made now except f 
the nuts which I add last. (You really don’t ne 
the nuts but they taste good if you have some 
use. ) 


Grease a cookie pan real well and then dr 
the cookie dough by spoonfuls. IE know you ha 
often watched your mother doing this and 
know how much to drop for each cookie a 
how far apart they should be. 


Bake in an oven that is neither very hot n 
very slow. 


This little recipe makes a plate of cookies f 
supper. When you can make them nicely, moth 
will let you try the big recipe and when you wal 
something ’specially fine you will like to fr 
these cookies with cocoa frosting. 





Award of Merit 


There are to be in all 24 pages of recipes 
like this one. To every Little Cook who 
keeps a complete set and who makes all the 
recipes, a pretty certificate, on tinted paper, 
will be given as a reward. Six lessons 
have been printed, but they will be sent with 
all scrap books, so any Little Cook_can 
start now and not miss any lessons. Even 





with these back lessons you can get a scrap 
book for 10 cents from Betty. 
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‘Our. Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 








Except when announcement fs made to the contrary, these expositions of the — School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes a6 may occa- 
sionally be made eee by additions to the lessoa text. This statement may not always apply tc 


copyrighted. The Sabbath Schoo) Leason must not be repro- 
duced by any other paper until os written permission has been obtained. 
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The Return From 
Captivity 
(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
sion for August 18, 1929. Jeremiah, 
99-10-14; Ezra, 1:1-11; Psalm, 126:1-6. 
Printed, Ezra, 1:1-6; Psalm, 126:1-6.) 


“Now in the first year of Cyrus king 
of Persia, that the word of Jehovah 
by the mouth of Jeremiah might be ac- 
complished, Jehovah stirred up the 
spirit of Cyrus king of Persia, so that 
he made a proclamation throughout all 
his kingdom, and put it also in writ- 
ing, saying, (2) Thus saith Cyrus king 
of Persia, All the kingdoms of the 
earth hath Jehovah, the God of heaven, 
given me; and he hath charged me to 
build him a house in Jerusalem, which 
is in Judea. (3) Whosoever there is 
among you of all his people, his God 
be with him, and let him go up to 
Jerusalem, which is in Judea, 

























Israel (he is God), which is in Jeru- 
salem. (4) And whosoever is left, in 
any place where he sojourneth, let 
the men of his place help him with 
silver, and with gold, and with goods, 
and with beasts, besides the free-will 
offering for the house which is in 
Jerusalem. (5) Then rose up the heads 
of the fathers’ houses of Judea and 
Benjamin, and the priests, and the 
Levites, even all whose spirit God had 
stirred to go up to’build the house of 
Jehovah which is in Jerusalem. (6) 
And all they that were round about 
them strengthened their hands with 
vessels of silver, with gold, with 
goods, and with beasts, and with 
precious things, besides all that were 
willingly offered. 












“When Jehovah brought back those 
that returned to Zion, 

We were like unto them that dream. 
(2) Then was our mouth filled with 


laughter, 


And our tongue with singing: 

Then said they among the nations, 

Jehovah hath done great things for 
them. 

(3) Jehovah hath done great things 
for us, 


Whereof we are glad. 

(4) Turn again our captivity, Jehovah, 

As the streams in the South. 

(5) They that sow in tears shall reap 
in joy. 

(6) He that goeth forth and weepeth, 
bearing seed for sowing, 

Shall doubtless come again with joy, 
bringing his sheaves with him. 





Cyrus the Great was one of the most 
noted characters of all ancient his- 
tory. He was to Asia what Alexander 
the Great was to the Europe of his 
day. He was the father of the great 
conquerors of our own race, the Aryan 
or sons of Japheth. Babylon, “the 
Hammer of the Nations,” which had 
been the great instrument in the 
hand of God in crushing the corrupt 





and | 
build the house of Jehovah, the god of | 


Semitic civilization of the day, went | 
, the books of Ezra and Nehemiah and 


down under the hand of Cyrus, who 
Placed his uncle, Darius, the Mede, 
sixty-two years of age, otherwise 
nown as Cyaraxus, as viceroy or king 
under him. (Dan., 5:31.) This oc- 
curred about 538 B.C. Cyrus then 
continued his conquests. About two 
years afterwards, when he assumed 
the kingdom personally, he would 
Maturally become acquainted with 
Daniel, the prophet who had many 
years before been the chief counsellor 
of the kings of Babylon, and who had 
nterpreted the mystic handwriting for 
Belshazzar on the night of his fall. 








With Daniel as one of his mest trusted 


counsellors and highest oficials, Cyrus 
would naturally become acquainted 
with the prophecies of Isaiah, in which 
he had been distinctly mentioned by 
name as the great deliverer of the 
Hebrew people from their captivity 
(Isaiah, 44:28 to 45:16). He would 
also through the same source become 
acquainted with the prophecies of 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, predicting the 





return, but without mentioning speci- | 


fically the name of the deliverer. 

We read in the lesson that 
Lord stirred up the spirit of Cyrus,” 
and we can well imagine how the 
spirit of a man such as he is repre- 
sented to us by the ancient historians 
Herodotus and Xenophon and cthers 
would be stirred when the _ great 
Israelitish sage pointed out to him 
how a hundred and seventy years be- 
fore he had been pointed out as the 
“anointed one,” “the Shepherd” of 
Israel, who was to restore this long 
scattered flock to their own land. We 
can well imagine the deep interest that 
a man of the type of Cyrus would take 
in the laws of Moses, in the doctrine 
of the atonement as outlined in the 
Levitical law, in the history of this 
singular people with which he now be- 
came acquainted for the first time, and 
especially in the broad and 
spiritual conceptions of the prophets. 

And we can well imagine that the 
spirits of the chief fathers, the priests 


“the 





lofty 


and the Levites, were stirred when it | 
became known that the great Cyrus | 
himself was in frequent conversation | 


with Daniel respecting the high and 
holy truths of their own religion 
(verse 5). It must be understood that 
the Persians were as strictly monothe- 
istic in 
nature as 
selves; that their hatred of idols and 
all idol worship was far more intense 
than that of the Jews prior to the 
captivity. The Persian armies took 
special delight in the destruction of 
idols, and one can imagine the glee 
with which they would demolish the 
idols of Babylon and haul the debris 
off in wagons to some dumping ground, 
as described by the prophet Jeremiah. 

Most men, however great, act from 
mixed motives, and we can readily 
see how, looking at it from the stand- 
point of the statesman, Cyrus could 
see a distinct. advantage in having the 
stronghold of Jerusalem filled with a 
race whose conceptions of the Divine 
and whose ideals were similar to his 
own. Hence, looking at it from this 
standpoint, it is quite natyral that 
Cyrus should issue the decree given 
in the second and third verses of the 
lesson and order Mithredath the treas- 
urer to turn over to Zerubbabel, the 
Sheshbazzar, or, as we would say, the 
Pasha, the sacred vessels taken from 
the house of the Lord. 

It may not be out of place just here 
to say something about the sig- 
nificance of the return from the cap- 
tivity, its effects upon the Jewish peo- 
ple and the cause of true religion in 
all time to come. The story is told in 


the prophecies of Haggai and Zecha- | 


riah. The spiritual meaning of this 
return is told as nowhere else in 
Isaiah, from the fortieth chapter to the 
sixty-sixth. - 

Unfortunately, the books of Ezra 
and Nehemiah and the prophecies of 
Haggai and Zechariah are but little 
read. Few persons realize the marked 
distinction there is between the first 
and tast portions of the prophecies of 
Isaiah, the last beginning with the 
fortieth chapter; and in reading this 
last portion the mind is so wholly en- 
grossed with the ultimate spiritual 


their views, of the Divine | 
were the prophets them- | 


Youll be Proud 
Of this New Range 
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of “all coaking 
appliances in 
your kitchen. A 
enameled 
inside and out, 
in bright and 
ry cclors— 

a range that will 
lighten .y our 



































work, and make 
it real ‘fun ‘to 
Prepare your 
favorite and 
most tempting 
recipes — yes, 
as there is a true 
Pride in the own- 
ership of a mod- 
ern Bakewell 


Riverside Range. 














BAKEWELL 


Modernized Range 


Today’s greatest achievement in a coal range. The beauty of 
seven different colors—Emerald Green and Ivory; Turquoise - 
Blue and Ivory; Tan and Ivory; Tan; 
Snow White; and graceful lines, combine with new economy 
in operation and work-saving features. To see the Bakewell 
Riverside is to realize that at last the farm kitchen may have 
@ range comparable in every way to those found in only the 
best city homes. 
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Pearl Grey; Blue; and 


Mail the coupon for your copy of our interest- 
ing and helpful Cook Book. You will find its 


es crowded with wonderful recipes and use- 


ful kitchen hints. 


ROCK ISLAND STOVECO. 
Dept. ws.1 Rock Island, Illinois 


It is yours postpaid. 


t Rock Isiand Stove Co., pa, WS-1 Rock Island, Il. 


E Cook Book to me at 


Please send your 
the following 12 snl 





| meanings of this greatest of all the 





prophets that they do not see that his 
starting point is after all the return 
from the captivity. 

As the captivity was gradual, a por- 
tion of the people being carried away 
at one time, and a portion at another 
time years afterwards, so also was the 
return. In fact, there were two dis- 
tinct. returns, one in the first year of 
Cyrus, covered in part by the lesson, 
and one eighty years afterwards under 
Ezra and Nehemiah. The leading 
characters of the first return were, on 
the kingly side, Zerubbabel, “the 
Babel-born,” otherwise known as 
Sheshbazzar or Sarabazzar, or the 
Tirshatha, equivalent to our modern 
Pasha, which were the official titles 
of Zerubbabel, and next to him, on the 
priestly side, Jeshua or Joshua, the 
son of Josedek, the high priest who 
had been carried into exile with Zede- 
kiah. Under these was organized the 
first caravan, made up of men who 
could prove their pedigrees or geneol- 
ogies. They were exceedingly careful 
that no mixed blood should be intro- 
duced, a fact of immense importance 
in conneetion with the geneology of 
the Savior. We can well imagine this 
caravan of 42,000 persons besides 7,337 
slaves, starting from the shadow of 
the palms of the Euphrates across that 
weary desert which stretched between 
the land of their captivity and their 
beloved Zion, a journey which it sub- 
sequently took Ezra four months to 
complete (Ezra, 7:9), and we can weil 
imagine the shout of the great evangel- 
ical prophet of the captivity when he 


. exclaims: 


| 


| as they 


I expect to buy a new range ....0++0+ 00+. (date) 
DIAGEO cccccccccccccaqcceeesesesses eccecccesese 
Address.or R. F. D. 2... ccc ccccccccecceccccees 
SO ee ee eT ee 
“Go ye forth from Babylon—flee ye 


from the Chaldeans, 

With a voice of singing declare ye, tell 
this,—utter it evén-to the end 
of the earth; 

ye, Jehovah The Lord hath re- 
deemed his servant Jacob.” 


Say 


He prophecies that they shal! be 
protected from the thirst of the dreary 
desert and from the wild beasts that 
range over it (Isaiah, 43:19-20). and 
approached Jerusalem, which 
was to be thenceforth the Holy. City, 
we can imagine them exclaiming, in 
the language of the 121st Psalm: “I 
will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, 
from whence cometh my heip.” 

All through the weary journey 
sings of the protecting arm of 
Lord (Isaiah, 40:10-11). While the 
prophecies in the latter portion of 
Isaiah have their starting point in the 
faith, hope and joyous gladness of re- 
turn, they have yet a far wider reach 
and their culmination only in the re- 
demption of sinful humanity from an 
infinitely worse than Babylonish cap- 
tivity. Beginning with the departure 
of the Israelites from Babylon, they 
reach onward to the final culmination 


he 
the 


| of the Divine purposes in the salvation 


| twenty-sixth. 
| the people when they return 


of the redeemed. 

There are a number of Psalms that 
particularly refer to this return, 
among them the one hundred and 
So great was the joy of 
onee 
more to their own land, that they 
could scareely believe it was true. 
Their “mouth was filled with langh- 
ter” and their “tongue with singing,” 
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“I Bought My Klingtite Years Ago _ 


“I bought my Goodyear Klingtite Belt 


a 


4 ; 
Ser- 2 ‘- wi Fe 5 
f a vf ba 


eight years ago... Had this belt out 
in all kinds of weather and it always works the same... I always had 
trouble with other belts slipping and stretching and they seldom last more 
than two seasons... has more power than other belts... My next belt will 
be another Klingtite.”—J. H. GUETHLEIN, Baraboo, Wis., Route 5. 









Oe you get the Goodyea 


r Klingtite Endless Farm and 


Tractor Belt on your pulleys you are practically certain 
that the same belt will be faithfully at work for you for years 
to come. Klingtite is built to sweat on to its job. It is built so 


as not to stretch and lose power 


and not to shrink and damage 


bearings. It stays in line—you don’t have to reset your rigs— 
Klingtite stays put. You can count on your Klingtite delivering 
the full rated horsepower of your engine steadily and faith- 
fully to your separator long after other belts have quit. Most 
threshermen will tell you that in power delivery, in dura- 


bility, and in staunch fitness for 


hard driving you cannot make 


a better investment than in a Goodyear Klingtite Endless 


Farm and Tractor Belt. 


Goodyear Klingtite Endless Farm 
and Tractor Belts are made for 
heavy duty. Goodyear Pathfinder 
Belting, in cut lengths; specially 
constructed for other drives. 


They are sold and serviced by all 
Goodyear Mechanical Goods 
Service Station Dealers, Imple- 
ment Dealers, and by progressive 
hardware dealers the country over 





Copyright 1929, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ine. 


KLINGTITE BELTS 





When writing to advertisers, ple 


ase mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 























AERMOTORS are as 
dependable as the 
sun and as restless 
as the wind. In the 
slightest breezes 
they run and pump 

water. 
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AERMOTOR CO., 
nch Houses: Dallas, Des Moines, Galland, Kansas City, Minneapolis 


AVERY large part of the water pumped for 

live stock and domestic use the world 
over is pumped by AERMOToRS. Hundreds of 
thousands of them are running swiftly and 
silently day and night to supply water for the 
farm, ranch and rural home. 


Give an AERMOTOR a chance and it will put 
an abundance of water in your house, barn, 
feed-lot or fields. It is the one machine on the 
farm which works without care or attention. 


_An AERMOTOR is constantly exposed to all 
kinds of weather, works every day and yet is 
so well made that it will outlast almost any 
\ other farm machinery. There is nothing 
‘ which compares with it in low cost for the 
service rendered. 


The AERMOTOR is the original completely 
self-oiling windmill with double gears running in oil 


enclosed gear case. Its constantly increas- 


ing sales are the best evidence of superiority. 


For further information 
see your local AERMOTOR 
~ dealer or write 


2500 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 





(GERMOZON 
Saved This 


Most often when a chicken is sick, the trouble is a 
Disease germs are many in 


trop or bowel infection. 
food, water and soil, and every break or ir 
the mucous membrane lining in mouth, th 


etomach. gizzard or intestines offers these germs a 


chance to enter the system. Especially the 


great at this time of year from eating decayed meat, ter 


poisonous insects or moldy matter found on 
Germozone has given remarkable results 


ands, in preventing and correcting crop and bowel disorders. 


erneck, 
wned by 


sh- 
Nebr, 


Limb 
Bird o 
H. Re’ 
land, 
Lower picture 
shows it three 
days later, af- 
treatment 
with Germoe 
zone, 


ritation of 
roat, crop, 


danger is 


the range. 


for thous- 
It destroys germs 


and helps to heal the affected membrane lining. When used regularly three times 


a week in the drink, and with proper feed 
ness in the flock, 


Gealers supply it. Price: 12-0z., T5c; 32-oz., $1.50 
of the 12-02, bottles). Lee Way Book on Poultry and 
sample of Germozone, 


Germozone is used and endorsed by many of the gt 
; gal, Pie 


GEO.H. LEE CO., 278 Lee Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 


and housing, there is rarely any sick- 


t poultry farms and Tatcheries. Ten thousand 
50. At dealers or prepaid. (A gallon equals 12 
Troubles, revised annually, free on request, with 


Mirs. of the GIZZARD 
Leo's Lice Killer, Etc., Ete. 






not. merely because of the deliverance 
from the evils incident to living on a 
heathen land, but because the heathen 
themselves acknowledged the overrul- 
ing power of the Almighty in their be- 
half, 

In the desert which they had cross- 
ed, the streams dry up in the summer, 
and with the return of the rainy sea- 
son the waters began to pour over the 
rocks, and filled the land with verdure. 
The return was a joyful reaping of 
that which was sown in tears, or, in 
the Hebrew idiom, he shall go forth 
weeping, bearing a load of seed; com- 
ing, he shall come with singing, bear- 
ing his sheaves. Therefore, while on 
account of human infirmity, there is 
repentance and reform, it will in due 
time bring its period of joy and glad- 
ness, its fruitage of golden sheaves. 

It is impossible to overestimate the 
significance of this return of the Jews 
from their captivity. There is no 
longer an Israel now. Ten tribes have 
vanished because they lost faith in 
their God. Vanished with them are all 


viduals owning several thousand acres. 
These farm managers I visited worked 
for as many as twenty-eight different 
land owners and managed from 80 
acres up to 3,000 acres, from 1 to 12 
farms for the different owners. 

Nearly all of the land was operated 
by tenants, not more than one farm 
in twenty being operated by hired 
help, directed by the hired farm man- 
ager. I heard of no owner-operator 
making use of the advice and direction 
of these specialized farm managers, 
but see no reason why some would 
not find it a very profitable invest- 
ment. 

I mentioned this matter to F. E. Ful- 
ler, who is supervising something over 
10,000 acres around Bloomington. He 
said, “One item of the contract now 
used by land owners and farm man- 
agers would have to be changed or 
it might be embarrassing. All of the 
men offering farm management serv- 
ice have the right to replace the oper- 
ator if he won’t work with the man- 
ager.” 

Just what are such men as Fuller 
and Walter McLaughlin, Charles Rob- 
inson of Decatur, J. E. Johnson and J. 
M. Dowell of Champaign, and a dozen 
others doing to earn their service fee 
and a profit to the land owners for 
whom they work? Just how are they 
going about this matter of increasing 
yields, bettering livestock, raising mar- 
keting returns? Just what does this 


| service cover? 


Let us follow thru the details on a 
farm that is typical of many. It was 
inherited by its present owner fifteen 
years ago, from his father who was a 
merchant in a nearby town. The pres- 
ent owner is a doctor in a city 200 
miles away. When his father lived he 
looked after the farm. After he died 
the local bank served as a rent col- 
lecting agency and repairs and build- 
ings were looked after by correspond- 
ence and a hurried visit once a year. 

A real estate man got a new tenant 


| when needed. 


Nearly all of the two hundred and 
eighty acres was tillable and 150 to 


| 170 acres of corn and 60 to 100 acres 
| of small grain had been grown yearly 


for a generation. Not over fifteen 
acres of hay had been grown any year 
in twenty-five. There was about fif- 
teen acres of permanent pasture—too 
wet to farm. Crop yields. had grad- 
ually gone down till this farm, which 
was one of the best in the county 
when tiled forty years ago, was giving 
crop yields of about thirty bushels per 
acre. Tenants were getting so little 
that they quit as soon as possible. The 
owner was getting little above taxes. 
He could not sell the place. 

He has agreed to pay $1 per acre 
yearly for three years to one of these 
expert farm managers and also to put 
money into a soil building program. 





Practically all of these managers are 








the ancient kingdoms of the Semis 
race, the Jews alone excepted, ang 
they are excepted because in gop 
measure they exercised faith in that 
God whose worship is the secret DOWer 
that holds races together and giya 
nations perpetuity. The change 
wrought upon the people by this cay 
tivity is very marked; they lost faith 
in heathen idols. There is thenceforty! 
no more idolatry. The return from 
the captivity was marked by a deg 
religious spirit. The decree of Cyrus 
called upon all those whose spirit Gog 
had raised or stirred up to go up ty 
Jerusalem to build the house of the 
Lord which is in Jerusalem. No long. 
er a nation, but a mere province g 
Persia, ruled by its governors, ther 
become more and more a spiritually 
minded people and this spiritual forgs 
reached down through all subsequent 
generations until the fullness of time 
when from the Jewish people sprang 
He in whom all fullness should dwell, 
who should be the Light of the Worl 
and the Redeemer of Humanity. 


The Farm Manager Gets His Chance 


(Continued from page 3) 


finding it desirable to have this mat. 
ter of putting money into a soil build. 
ing program agreed upon when the 
contract is signed. 

As one of his first jobs a manager 
tests the soil for acidity—not from one 
place on the farm or a composite sam- 
ple but systematically on each acre— 
and then draws a map of the farm to 
scale showing the limestone needs, 
The land owner; tenant and manager 
each have copies. The variation of 
limestone needs in different parts of 
the same field and farm is much more 
than inexperienced people generally 
believe. One manager told me that his 
fee for three years on several farms 
had been saved in carrying out a full 
liming program according to chart and 
not a straight application of the 
amount. required to meet the needs of 
the most acid spots on the farm. 

The farm is carefully measured and 
a suggested rearrangement of fields 
to meet rotation needs, lay of land, 
and livestock handled, outlined. Most 
of these managers find this a very im 
portant step in reorganization. The 
farm under discussion was mostly in 
corn and oats but in spite of this had 
been farmed in nine patches and fields. 
A five year rotation was agreed upon 
as the major one. Three fields of 47 
acres each and one of 45 and one of 
50 were measured off with a surveyor’s 
chain. In addition minor rotations 
of three fields, each field containing 
seven acres were laid off between the 
farmstead and the permanent pasture. 

The buildings, fences and drainage 
are checked over and repairs and 
changes suggested. The question of 
making the old drains function more 


‘effectively and supervising additions 


and repairs is one of the most com- 
mon jobs in the doing of management 
work. On this sample farm, erosion 
had taken off enough soil so a tractor 
or a threshing rig had crushed a maint 
in three places, some laterals were n0 
longer functioning and two “spouty” 
places spoiled a half acre or so. No 
great expense was involved in getting 
them back into order but it. needed a 
boss. Crops had been injured on six 
or eight acres for several years be 
cause no one had looked after this 
matter. 

Since this was a grain share rent 
farm fences had been neglected. The 
recommended program called _ for 
thirty-two-inch woven wire plus three 
barb wires for the permanent pasture 
and the three seven acre fields and the 
entire rebuilding of fences about yards 
and lots. I believe every one of the 
managers expressed the thot that tho 
the landlord might get no direct re 
turns from $100 or $150 spent in fenc- 
ing the yards and lots it. would pay in 
the long run in better tenant coopera- 
tion and work. 

A liming and legume growing pro 
gram is the key to greater returns 
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used on nearly every farm I heard 
about during my week of visiting. On 
this sample farm with a limestone re- 
quirement of from one to three tons 
per acre, the manager proposed a lim- 
ing program extending over five years 
at the end of which the whole farm 
to have been covered. The owner 
agreed and the limestone has been 
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2e as 

: a ered by the manager. Its hauling 
& deep mm and spreading will be fitted into the 
 Cyrgggg work prosram of the tenant. On this 
rit Gog farm where the landlord buys the lime 
) up togmand the tenant hauls and spreads 2 
Of theg™ labor record is kept. 

© long. All of these managers emphasized 
ince off the need of working with tenants and 
3, thea not giving orders or threatening with 


a refusal to renew lease. But when 
g tenant refuses to cooperate the 
manager must have the power to re- 
place him. One manager who began 
this work the spring of 1928 told me 
that all forty tenants treated oats for 
smut in 1929 and all but three had 
laboratory tests for corn disease run 
on at least part of their seed corn. 
One manager in 1928 arranged for the 
land owners to furnish the tenants on 
some twenty of the farms under his 
supervision with enough seed corn 
from a high producing strain to test 


"itually 
1 forge 
quent 
f time 
Sprang 
dwell, 
World 
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‘bald out beside the seed saved by the ten- 
n the ant. Some of the tenants were not 
yery enthusiastic about it, but tried it 
nager —and all found it better than their 
m one Mm OW2 and saved seed for 1929 from the 
> Sam utility-type corn. Nearly a 100 per 
1cre— cent record was achieved in early seed 
rm to Co" selection on these managed 
farms. 
na The manager not only buys the 
on of legume seed but sees that it is of good 
rts of quality and adapted to the soil and cli- 
more matic conditions. He doesn’t waste 
erally time and money buying sweet clover 
at his alfalfa to sow on acid soil or sow 
farms alfalfa on a poorly prepared seed bed. 
a full These experienced Illinois farm man- 
t and m asers are very partial to mixtures of 
the alfalfa or sweet clover, red clover, al- | 
ds of sike and timothy on their recently 
’ limed land, I found. Later on they | 
1 and would use straight seedings of sweet 
fields Cover and alfalfa several told me, but 
land, (idn’t dare to risk it just after liming 
Most@™ 00 land that never grew one of these 
y img POPS before. } 
The A record is kept for each farm by 
ly inthe manager and at the end of the 
had @ Year a complete and detailed record of 
ields, @¢XPenses and returns, including acre 
upon and capital returns, is made to the 
of 47g land owner. 
1e of On the stock share farms, if cattle 
yor'sm2e fattened, the manager buys or 
tions @ Lelps to buy the cattle and designates 
ining the time and place of sale. He and 
. the @ the tenant arrange the number of hogs 
ture, mo’ sheep or cows to keep and with 
nage hogs at. least, plans the time of far- 
and @ owing and suggests the rations and 
n off Methods of handling. He may decide 
nore @ ‘9 raise fall pigs or not as the study of 
ions @ the hog cycle indicates the possible 
com: @ Profit or loss. 
nent I found even on the grain share 
sion @ leased farms that the manager was 
ctor(g helping the tenants with cow and 
nainfg 20g rations and arranging for clean | 
> nom stound for hogs even tho the man- 
uty” @2ger or the land owner got no direct 
No @ itcome from this. In fact, I was im- | 
ting @ Pressed by the gain that tenants were | 
»d a Making under this system. They were 
six @ Sharing in the crop increases and the 
be ™ Savings made in buying seed and seed 
this “isinfectant, and legume inoculation at 
a discount and had these experienced 
rent # Managers of whom they could ask 
The @ WUestions on care, handling and feed- 
for | ig of tenant-owned stock and poul- | 
reef TY come around every couple of 
ure Weeks. And when the roof leaks or 
thef™ the front gate needs replacing or the 
rds(q ridge across the drainage ditch 
them Washes away it is mighty handy to 
thofg have a representative of the landlord 
re-™ ©OMe in every little while. 
ne: Given men who really are capable of 
- in Conducting a farm management serv- 
.ra- fm ice, who charge enough so that they 





can really take time to closely super- 
Vise and manage and cooperate with 
the landowner and tenant, and tenant 
farming will be made profitable to 
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Put the Burden of Husking on a 


McCormick- DEERING Corn Picker 


Ba Rid of Drudgery 
and Worry at 
Husking Time! 


AVE time, labor, and money. Be 
independent of hired help. Finish 
A McCormick- 
Deering Corn Picker outpicks six 
men. One man and a boy can 
pick and husk from 6 to 10 acres 
a day—two against 5 to 7 men. 
Have your corn ready for market 
when the price is highest. 
the ears that hand huskers waste, 
End husking 
worries and cut down hired help, 
big grocery bills, extra cooking, 
Get a McCormick- 
Deering Corn Picker and profit by 


your husking early. 


drop, and miss. 


and bother. 


its many advantages. 





ERE is the machine that saves many weary 


hours of toil in cold, wet, windy fields. Stee) 


gathering fingers and rugged snapping rolls end the 
discomfort of blistered hands and aching wrists. The 
extra-wide gatherer sheets with adjustable shoes do 


Save 


saving expensive feed. 


away with backaches caused by bending over to get 
the ears on down or leaning stalks. 


The saving of time and Jabor (and both mean extra 
profit) is the greatest advantage of the McCormick- 
Deering Corn Picker, but in addition, owners know that 
it does cleaner work than hand huskers. It outpicks six 
men—saves a lot on costly labor charges; enables you to 
take advantge of favorable markets; gets the job done 
on time ... out of the way of seasonable work. The 
picked fields provide good forage for livestock, thus 


Let steel and power take the place of muscle and 
sinew at harvest time this year. 
with a McCormick-Deering Corn Picker. 


Pick your corn crop 
The dealer 


will have this modern machine on display. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


of America 


Chicago, Ill. 


(Incorporated) 








{ 
both land owner and tenant. and the been flat failures regardless of weath- 


absentee landlord need no longer be a 
blight on the community. And the 
landowner may reasonably expect a 
decent return on his farm holdings and 
at the same time have them so man- 
aged as to increase in yields and re- 
turns during the years ahead. 





Sweet Clover in Corn 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

You are asking for your readers’ ex- 
perience in sowing sweet clover in 
corn. Here is ours covering a period 
of five years with twenty to forty 
acres sown each year. We have never 
had a total failure nor an unqualified 
success. Our greatest difficulty is 
lack of uniformity. It is very good in 
patches here and there and very poor 
in other spots. Our soil is very acid 
and has only had two tons of lime, 
so we are inclined to lay the blame 
there. We are pleased to note a little 
improvement each year. We have ex- 
perienced somewhat the same diffi- 
culty in sowing sweet clover in small 
grain. 

It has been sown with a small hand 
seeder just before the last cultivation. 
Parts of fields sown after the last 
cultivation and left uncovered have 


er conditions. I have sown from eight 
to twelve pounds per acre and in one 
instance mixed in one-third alfalfa 


| seed with results about the same. 








I have also sown alsyke and timothy 
along with the sweet clover some- 
times and rather like it. I might say 
my objective is not more corn as you 
suggested but rather more _ sweet 
clover and less oats. I have always 


practiced a three year rotation of 
corn, oats and clover of some sort. 
gives me far too much oats. Not lik- 


ing soy beans any too well, I am try- 
ing to get on a corn and sweet clover 
basis. I might add that these poor 
stands have generally been left and 
oats drilled in the next spring. This 
is rather unsatisfactory either to har- 
vest as oats or for pasture. In one 
case the sweet clover was plowed un- 
der and put in soy beans resulting in 
a good crop of hay. This year I have 
plowed twenty-five acres under and 
planted to corn. It looks good now. 
I have also left the other twenty acres 
untouched and am using it as pasture 
and it is furnishing feed for twenty 
cattle and six horses with some to 
spare. 
Cc. L. GSELL. 


Morrison, Ill, 
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DENISON 


Load—Bearing 
TILE 


Make Better Homes 


Tile houses are Fire-safe, Comfortable, 


Dry, Durable, Ex 
Sold by Your Local Dealer 
MASON CITY BRICK & TILE CO. 
Denison Bide Mason ¢ 
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FRANKLIN 
BLACKLEG Vi 


Save Your Calves! 


ACCINATE and avoid 

losses. One dose gives 
lasting immunity. Purity and 
potency is assured by patented 
process that makesevery dose 
safe and sure. 


At Drug Seore Agencies, 
otherwise direct. Send 
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The Field of Purple Bloom 


(Continued from page 8) 


She pushed back 


brow he went to sleep. 
There 


the thick hair from his forehead. 
were drops of sweat on it—drops that 
stood out like beads, but his brow was 
cold, so were his hands, and on a day 
like this! 

She looked closely 
under the coat of tan, 
Bobs, darling, you are 
out for Jimjams. He 
a snail’s pace. She looked towards the 
house. Mammy was closer. She waved 
frantically for mammy to hurry. The old 
servant broke into a rough jogging trot. 

“Oh, mammy, Bobs is ill. 
so awfully cold.” 

“Wake him up 
some warm coffee.” 

She did, she woke him up with kisses, 
“Bobs, honey, don't you want your picnic? 
Wake up, mammy’s here.” 

He opened his drowsy eyes, only to 
close them again and went on sleeping. 

She got to her feet with the boy in 
her arms. “Mammy, tell Jimjams to quit 
work and to come to the house at once, 
And, mammy, you bring the team.” 

“We'll unhitch an’ let him ride The 
Luck.” 

“He can’t, mammy. Oh, can’t you see, 
he is too ill to stick on!” 


at him. His face, 
was pale. “Oh! 
ill.” She looked 
was coming on at 


an’ we'll give him 


“Den yo’ get on De Luck an’ hol’ 
him in yo’ ahms.” 
“We are wasting time, mammy.” And 


she started for the house with the boy 
in her arms. 

“Vo’ can't carry him—he’s too heavy!” 
screamed mammy after her. 

Holding the boy close to her breast she 
staggered on. The house seemed so far 
away. She had never thought it far be- 
fore. She had loved to walk to the fields 
where the boys were working. The lad 
hung a dead weight in her arms, Fear 
and love gave her strength to carry him. 
She tried to run, but she stumbled. Fear 
of falling and hurting the boy caused her 
to slow up. 


ABS frightened at the sound of her 
mother’s voice came running. She 
opened the kitchen door and let the fran- 
tic mother in with her precious burden. 
She laid him on the couch in the living 
room and ran to the kitchen to fill the 
kettle and put it on the fire. Hearing a 
loud thud she ran back. She found Bobs 
on the floor, by the telephone in a dead 
faint. 
He had rallied and gone to the phone 
to call up grandma, to tell her that he 


was sick. The receiver had dropped from 
his hand. He had toppled over. 
Jule called grandma and told her to 


send out a doctor, that Bobs was ill. She 
lifted him from the floor and carried him 
back to the lounge. They, she and Babs, 


had brought him to before the doctor 
came and he was in clean pajamas, Jule 
sent mammy to prepare the bed. She 


ordered Bobs’ bed carried into her room, 
The doctor said it was flu. She had 
thought it sun stroke. Moving the bed 
was a matter of precaution against the 
chance of Jimjams contracting the dis- 
ease, 

She was for carrying the lad up the 
stairs, but the doctor, a kindly man, big 
and strong, wouldn't let her. He lifted 
the child in his arms and followed her up 
the stairs. The bed with its white sheets 
and pillow case was ready. The doctor 
laid him down gently and Jule tucked 
the covers around him. 

“If it were not that he were such a 
little lad and too young for such things, 
I'd say it’s a case of worry—that some 
distress of mind has weakened his nerv- 
ous system, and made his body a vehicle 
for disease.”’ 

Jule drew in her breath. There was 
a sort of sobbing sound in her throat. 
“He has had troubles—troubles that have 
worried him. Some one robbed our hen 
roost and took away a very beautiful 
rooster, Silverspurs. Bobs was very fond 
of the bird. He and his sister had taught 
him many tricks. Bobs was broken heart- 


ed over his loss. And, there was an- 
other trouble.” 
Again the doctor heard that sobbing 


sound in her throat. She was biting her 
under lip as if trying to keep back the 
tears. 

“Ah, perhaps that’s it. 
as thin as now.” 

“Not always so thin as now. He was 
never a robust child, but he was always 
peppy, full of energy, never idle. When 
there was nothing else to do, he would 
pound the piano, playing his own com- 
positions, And the funny part is, Doctor 
Amhearst, that no matter how hard he 
pounded, there was never a discord. There 
was something musical in it all.” 
as he ben pounding the piano late- 
\ 
“No, Bobs is temperamental. He has 
been tumbling into bed rather early, and 
he has quit listening to the radio.” 

She bent down and touched her lips to 
the child’s forehead. 

“He’s been helping his brother, James, 
with the plowing.” 

“How old is he?’’ he asked quickly. 

“Eleven.” 

“He is too young to work in the fields,” 
he said sharply. 

“A little hoeing in the garden wouldn't 


Was he always 





He is cold— | 








hurt him, but one should use discretion 
in that.” 

“I didn’t know. I thought all boys at 
that age worked in the fields.” 

“If you want to keep him with you, 
take him out of the fields. Let him have 
plenty of sunshine, and fresh air. When 
he is strong enough, let him take setting- 
up exercises, but go slow on that at first. 
See that he quits before he is tired. We 
_will have a strong man of him yet. That 
will do the trick and the right food.” 

Jimjams went back to wait with him, 
to get a prescription filled. The storm 
that had been brewing in the heat of 
the day, spilled over that night. The 
lightning flashed, and the thunder rolled 
and cracked like great volleys of explod- 
ing gun powder. Jule lowered the win- 
dows. 

The wind that had been blowing a gale 
increased to the volume of a hurricane. 
Trees swayed and bent double. Windows, 
doors and casements rattled. Forked light- 
ning flashed on the window panes. The 
thunder boomed and, mingled with the 
rushing of the wind, it was deafening. 

Mammy came in to sit with Jule. They 
believed that a cyclone had formed over 
the house. Jule went to Jimjams door 
and told him to get up and dress. 

Babs was still up. She had refused to 
go to bed. She stood outside Bobs’ door 
and begged her mother to let her in just 
a minute to see Bobs. The storm didn’t 
worry her any. The only thing that mat- 
tered was that Bobs was ill and they 
wouldn’t let her see him. 

Mammy went to her room down stairs 
and returned wearing a heavy coat outside 
her bathrobe. She brought a coat for 
Babs and made her put it on. 

Jule sat on the side of the bed with the 
sick boy in her arms, wrapped in a 
blanket. If worse came to worse she 
would open the door and let Babs and 
Jimjams in. If they were to be blown 
away they would all blow together. 


UST as she was making up her mind 

to open the door to let Babs and Jim- 
jams in, the furry of the storm abated. 
The rain came down in torrents. 

It seemed as if the bottom had dropped 
out of the sky, and the rain came tum- 
bling down in one tremendous splash. 
The clouds passed over. The thunder 
roll became faint. It died away, lost in 
distance. 

Jule put Bobs back in bed and pulled 
the covers over him. She opened the win- 
dows and sent mammy to bed, only to call 
her again to bring cloths and hot water. 
Bobs was developing a fever. They were 
bathing him when the doctor came at 
Jimjams’ request. 

Mammy was wringing out the cloths 
and Jule was applying them. One of Babs’ 
nightgowns had been substituted for the 
pajamas. The gown was rolled so that 
Jule could apply the cloths to the fever- 
ish little body. She was applying a cloth 
wrung out of cold water to his head when 
the doctor came into the room. 

“Hot water, that’s good. Let’s see.’’ He 
opened the medicine case and took out 
the thermometer, dipped it in alcohol, 
shook it down, then slipped it under the 
boy’s tongue. 

He sat quietly in a chair beside the bed 
with watch in hand, He removed the 
thermometer and carried it to the dresser, 
He held it near the light to look at it. 
He turned back to the bed. “One hun- 
dred and three,’? he seemed much con- 
cerned. 

Bobs tossed restlessly, throwing his 
arms about, his face flushed with fever. 
He was mumbling something. Jule leaned 
over to catch the words. Her face went 
deadly white. She was making funny lit- 
tle noises in her throat. 

“Oh, Bobs, darling, mother’s precious,” 
she whispered. 

“Silverspurs is dead. He killed him an’ 
ate him,’’ he whimpered. ‘‘Yep, he’s dead.” 
Then he sat up in bed, his eyes wild, 
Jule tried to force him down. 

“Let me go, I got t’ finish th’ dragging, 
er, maw will whip me.” 

A spasm of pain shot over her face 
leaving her lips white. ‘‘No, no, darling, 
mother won't whip you.” 

“She will to. She licked me—’cause— 
‘cause, I sweet........ sweetened the old sour 
land, so th’ alfalfy could grow. She wuz 
mad—she—she—she.”’ the voice became 
fainter, but the tears were chasing each 
other down his cheek. The long black 
lashes blinked them away. 

She got a handkerchief from the dresser 
drawer and wiped them away. The doc- 
tor turned the child over on his side. 
Then he went to his medicine case and 
hunting among his bottles found the one 
wanted. He asked for a glass and a tea- 
spoon. Mammy went to bring the neces- 
sary things. 

After the doctor had mixed the ingre- 
dients, he measured out a_ teaspoonful 
and gave it to Bobs, Jule holding his 
head. When the child became quieter, 
the doctor motioned to Jule. She fol- 
lowed him out into the hall. Mammy 
closed the door, shutting out Babs who 
was hanging about waiting a chance to 
slip in. 

The doctt« walked to the head of the 
stairway. He stood with his hand on the 
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stair rail facing Jule. ‘‘What did he mean 
about sweetening the land?” 

She swallowed hard, raising her fingers 
to her throat, as if something was chok- 
ing her. 

‘When Jimjams and I were in Omaha 
Bobs limed the alfalfa field. The land 
where the alfalfa is worthless. He thought 
he was sweetening it.” 

“So he is the kid. He bought a whale 
of a lot, didn’t he, and charged the bill 
to you?” 

Jule nodded. Her lips were trembling. 

“You whipped him. Are you in the 
habit of whipping your children?” 

“Oh, no! It was the first time I ever 
whipped any of them. The offense was 
so great. I was afraid to let it go unpun- 
ished.”’ 

“IT understand what you were up 
against. But, really, Mrs. Farrell, it was 
the wrong thing to do in his case. Whip- 
ping a child of his type is like using 
the lash on a high-strung horse, a thor- 
oughbred. If you know horses, you know 
what I mean.” 

“Oh, yes, Doctor Amherst, I know 
horses. My father was a horse fancier, 
We had stables—they were all thorough- 
breds.’” She was silent for a moment, 
thinking. ‘‘Yes, I know what you mean. 
Bobs is like that—high-strung, impulsive 
and nervous. It all came so sudden. I 
wish I'd had time to think. You think it 
was that?’ 

He was watching her closely, a soft 
gentle light in his eyes. “She is very, 
very, beautiful,’’ he thought, ‘beautiful, 
and lovely.”” Doctor Amherst was single 
and heart free. 

“Don’t misunderstand me, not that 
alone. The work in the field, the loss of 
his pet, everything together.” 

They went back to the room. He 
watched her bend over the little lad, her 
eyes so full of pain and sorrow, were 
tragic. 

“Don’t worry, Mrs. Farrell. Many a 
mother has made the same mistake.” 


IMING the land; the doctor had never 
heard of such a thing. There were 
many things that the people of Wait 
didn’t know. The dector wondered where 
the idea came from. He put it down asa 
trick of the brain cells, maybe something 
that had been handed down from some 
remote ancestor. 
The boy had initiative and daring; if 
handled right he might make his mark 
in the world. He was probably a genius. 





A genius, according to the doctor’s theory, 
was a freak. 

When he was leaving he again cautioned 
her against letting any one into the room, 
except those who were caring for the 
patient. ‘“‘The lad must have absolute 
quiet.” Jimjams went with him down the 
stairs and to the kitchen door and there 
said good night. 

Babs was begging mammy to let her in. 
“No, yo’ k’aint go in. Dem am de doctah’s 
Ohdahs. Go t’ baid, honey, no use t’ 
stay heah.”’ 

Again she sat with Jule to be ready if 
she were needed. Jule tried to persuade 
her to lie down. But, not ’til Bobs slept 
and there was no further need for watch- 
ing did the faithful servant consent to 
go back to her room 

Twice that night Jimjams came to the 
door to enquire about Bobs. Each time 
he saw Babs crouching just outside the 
door. He told her to go to bed. 

She was waiting her chance to get into 
the room. Each time she tried the door 
she found it locked. Towards morn: 
ing Jimjams found her asleep at the door, 
wrapped in the coat that mammy had 
brought her. He carried her to her room, 
undressed her and put her to bed. 

Doctor Amherst came again in the 
morning, bringing grandma with him. He 
insisted that Jule take some rest. She 
had not closed her eyes once during the 
long night. He told her that grandma 
would sit with the boy while she rested, 
that was why he had brought her. Doctor 
Amherst was a protege of grandma. 

Max knew that something was wrong 
with his Httle master and playfellow. He 
pattered up the stairs and stuck his head 
in at the door. He was driven away. 
Again and again he tried to obtain acess 
to the room, always meeting the same 
fate. 

Babs tried to enter the forbidden room 
thru the window, by means of a ladder 
that she had dragged from the machine 
shed. Grandma caught her and the plan 
was frustrated. Max was more success- 
ful. He climbed the ladder. It may 
have been instinct that caused him to 
pick the right time. 

Mammy found him’ sitting on his 
haunches beside the bed, his tail thump- 
ing the floor, his face close to that of the 
little sufferer. A thin brown hand rested 
on the dog’s head. After an unsuccessful 
attempt to hide from mammy under the 
bed clothes he bolted into the closet. 

Mammy seeing the smile on the boy’s 
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lips, and the dark eyes, with the old 
time twinkle in them following Max 
padn’t the heart to turn him away. Hear- 
ing grandma’s footsteps approaching, she 
closed the closet door. She reasoned that 
if it gave Bobs pleasure to have Max 
there, there he should be. 

When the old lady left the room to get 
Bobs a glass of water, mammy opened the 
closet door and out popped Max. With 
one fond look towards the bed, he went 
out of the window and down the ladder. 

















Max managed to spend many a minute 
in.the forbidden room. Before climbing 
the ladder he would look all around. If 
the coast was clear he would scamper up 
the ladder. Cautiously, he would put his 
head in at the window and look about the 
room. If mammy were there and alone in 
he would go and make straight for the 
bed. Mammy watched for his coming. 
It pleased Bobs to share a secret with 
mammy and Max. 

(Continued next week) 
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Eastern—Jones County, August 3—A 
heavy rain the second, just at the right 


time for corn. Think most estimates too 
high as many fields are spotted and irreg- 
ylar. Threshing returns show a yield of 
95 to 50 bushels oats and 35 to 45 bushels 
parley. Plenty of pasture and new seed- 
ing looks fine. Potato crop will be fair. 
1g —Duane Rigby. 


vn Northeastern—Winneshiek County, Au- 
ve gust 1—H&rvest will soon be finished and 
some have started stacking. Threshing 
of is started. Corn has eared out and looks 
id good. Pastures are pretty good but 
ig attle have been bothered a lot with flies. 
Eggs are scarce. Eggs are 27 cents a 
7 dozen. Butterfat 45 cents a pound.—Odin 
e. Scholl. 
at Northeastern—Fayette County, August 
9—The first good soaking rain since corn 
of lanting has been falling since midnight. 


ou Corn doing well considering the drouth. 


Harvesting on the last lap. Threshing 
1g begun with various yields, 57 bushels of 
ar ats per acre, the highest yet. Quality 

of all grain good. Great reduction of 


nilk flow caused by heat and flies. Pros- 
ects better on the average than at this 
ime last year.—W. L. Peters. 
Northwestern—Clay County, August 2— 
4 good rain the night of the first stopped 
hreshing and was a great benefit to past- 
res and corn. Oats and barley are turn- 
ing out well. Late oats a little light, 
but of good quality. Gardens looking good 
and early potatoes cheap with good pros- 
pects for a large crop. Labor has been 
very scarce, it being almost impossible to 
get men to help shock grain and many 
fields were cut and laid on the ground 
before set up. Oats 41c, corn 91, eggs 28c, 
ream 43¢c.—G. W. Barnard. 
North Central—Hancock County, Au- 
gust 3—Harvest all down and some 
oy” hreshing oats from 65 bushels down. One 
Ji piece of barley 26 bushels. Hay was a big 
rop. Second cutting of alfalfa about all 
——« Sup. A big rain has stopped threshing 
or a few days, but a big help to corn. 
orn earing out well up to date. Potatoes 





eory, Mgood. Not much sickness among hogs re- 
ported.—E. D. Hammon. 

ioned Southeastern—Lee County, August 2— 

‘oom, ugust 2 is showing the first rain or 


the Mshowers over part of Lee county since 


olute —July 17 and but for heavy dews every- 
n the @thing must have suffered. This will help 
there @blackberries and sweet corn. Second cut- 













ing of clover ready. Threshing has been 
pushed with only average and below in 
output of both oats and wheat.—vV. Y. H. 
South Central—Lucas County, August 3 
Rain, a trace; another good week for 
threshing, and the job is about done, 
except timothy. Yield of all grain very 


or in. 
tah’s 
se t’ 


dy if 
uade 


slept Muneven; quality good. Quite an acreage 
utch- #fof timothy to thresh yet. Temperature 90 
it to mdeerees, and all vegetation suffering for 


rain. Corn has made wonderful growth, 
but tassels show a tendency to turn white. 
No surface water.—C. C. Burr. 

Central—Grundy County, August 2— 
Heavy rain and wind last night. Corn 
badly blown over, may straighten up. 
Some broken off. 
Yield about 25 bushels for oats, 
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Ul 
about the same. Once in a while a good 
piece of oats. No more threshing this 
week.—Ed Ranger. 

Southeastern—Washington County, Au- 
gust 2—A good rain last night will help 
corn greatly. Threshing nearly done. Oats 
yielding from 25 to 50 bushels per acre. 
A good crop of hay has been put up. 
Livestock doing well. Temperatures have 
been high during past week. Farm pro- 
duce brings good prices. Eggs 24c to 28c, 
cream 40c to 42c.—J. J. McConnell. 

Eastern—Dubuque County, August 2—A 
big rain is a great relief. Corn needed it 
badly. The grain cutting is just finished 
and threshing is starting this week. The 
oats are very good in some places, other 
fields are very light. Early oats are best 
this year. Wild berries in the woods are 
all dried up. Bees did well until the dry 
weather came.—A. A. Hallett. 

South Central—Madison County, August 
2—We have been having it very hot and 
dry until today (Friday). We had a 
light rain which cooled the air. The 
ground is very hard and dry and a good 
rain is badly needed. The threshing is 
nearly all done in these parts and most of 
the wheat went from the machine to the 
car at prices ranging from $1.21 to $1.26. 
The crop was very disappointing, ranging 
from 6 to 20 bushels per acre. The hay 
crop is mostly taken care of and of fine 
quality. Pastures are good and the stock 
is all doing fine.—C. J. Young. 

Central—Greene County, July 31— 
Weather continues warm and dry. Past- 
ures are drying up. Corn is about all 
tasseled out and silking tho late planted. 
Threshing is in full swing, some going 90 
bushels on some pieces of oats, while 
most average 40 bushels to acre. Live- 
stock in good condition. Some vaccina- 
tion of hogs going on over the county. 
Eggs 25c, cream 43c. A rain would be 


beneficial.—Mrs. A. F. Carl. 
Northwestern—Buena Vista County, 
July 25—Harvesting about completed. 


Average yield expected. Has been very 
hot last few days. A wind and rain 
storm did some damage to corn and small 
grain last Tuesday afternoon. Second 
crop of alfalfa being made. Corn is about 
all eared out now and a good crop is in 
view if weather is favorable. Potatoes 
are great. Markets are very steady and 
generally good.—R. A. Schroeder. 
Northwestern—Osceola County, August 
2—Just a dandy rain last night and 
everything needed it. No threshing yet. 
Harvest practically completed. Nearly 
everybody planning on starting thresh- 
ing next Monday. Second cut alfalfa is 
going in the mow in fine shape. Farm 
help not very plentiful at good wages. 
The prediction is that small grain will 
be a little light.—Chas. L. Strayer. 
Southwestern—Pottawattamie County, 
August 2—Weather warm; temperature 
90 and 100 for past ten days. Showers 
hinder threshing. Oats yielding from 25 
to 60 bushels. Wheat 25 to 40 bushels 
per acres Corn prospects excellent in this 
locality, all silked out and some cobs have 
kernels forming. Most folks have second 
crop alfalfa up, which is good quality. 
Some slough hay ready to cut, however 
such hay is scarce. Pastures good and 
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Spring pigs in 
general are healthy. Old hogs have most- 
ly gone to market. Apples plentiful for 
cooking. Good outlook for tame grapes.— 
Mrs. J. N. A. 
Western—Guthrie 


County, July 29— 
Weather very warm. No rain for two 
weeks. Corn is tasseling. Threshing 


commenced, oats yielding from 40 to 60 
bushels. Winter wheat making about 30 
bushels. Second cutting of alfalfa is being 
put up.—Ellis Rogers. 

Central—Hamilton County, July 27—We 
have had very fine weather for harvest- 
ing the small grain, which is principally 
all in the shock now. Threshing will be- 
gin Monday with a fair~ prospect for a 
good yield. The quality is good. The 
second crop of hay is ready to cut and 
some is at it now. Most of the barns are 
already filled and some stacks are seen 
in the fields. Corn is doing fine. We 
need rain.—J. W. N. 

South Central—Wayne County, August 
2—Threshing in full swing. Some corn 
looks good and a whole lot of it looks bad. 
Pastures are good. Oats are very light 
in yield. Timothy seed $1.50 per bushel. 


Eggs 27c. Wheat here is very light.— 
Pearl D. Souder. 
Central—Grundy County, August 2— 


This vicinity was surely fortunate on the 
23 and 24 of July to get about an inch or 
more of rain. It did not take in a big 
territory, but corn just tasseling now. 
This week scorching hot. Our prospect 
for a good corn crop seems assured, but it 
has been rather unpleasant threshing. 
This week warm and sulty but so far no 
casualties among men or horses. The 
small grain yield is somewhat disappoint- 
ing it was so wet at seeding time and 
then dry that grain was short when cut. 
Oats yields from 40 to 50 and barley 20 to 
30 per acre. Not any hauled to market 
here. Seems all late oats is cut and all 
machines running and lots of grain put 
in bins this week. So far hardly any 
steam outfits, some timothy to cut yet. 
Pastures looking good and stock in gen- 
eral healthy. Hog market going down; 
grain prices up. Some cattle on feed yet. 
A few horse buyers here already. More 
colts than usual in the country. First 
time in twenty years farmer wives serve 
no ripe tomatoes during thresher season. 
—Gus Treimer. 


KANSAS 

Eastern Centrai—Franklin County, Au- 
gust 2—No rain since the 10th of July. 
Gardens are dried up and the corn is at 
the point when rain must come soon or 
we are gone on the corn deal. Much of 
the corn is in tassel and right when it 
needs rain most. Plenty of corn only a 
foot or so high, very uneven and every- 
thing is soaring in price. Bran $1.60, 
shorts $1.90. Threshing done in this 
neighborhood. Wheat made from 6 to 12 
bushels and oats 8 to 20 bushels and not 
very good at that. Temperatures close to 
100 every day and bordering on hot winds. 
—F. D. Everingham. 

South Central—Crawford County, July 
30—We have had it dry and, hot for two 
weeks, 104 in the shade today. Corn has 
made a wonderful growth, but needs rain 
now. Threshing will soon be done. Yield 
both of oats and wheat have been dis- 
appointing. Some thought their oats 
would yield 40 bushels and made 10 bush- 
els, some made 25 bushels. Wheat made 
5 to 15 and tested from 50 to 60 pounds. 
Wheat $1.20 for 60 pounds, corn 95c to $1, 
oats 45c, hogs top $10.90. Getting scarcer. 
Cream 40c. Four-H clubs of six southeast 
counties are on a stock judging tour. 
More interest in Four-H work than ever 
before.—H. L. Shaw. 


ILLINOIS 

Central—Piatt County, August 3—Hun- 
dreds of acres of crops were ruined here 
by floods early in July. Much of. the 
corn was only cultivated twice, so the 
weeds have a good chance. Threshing 
is under way with yields below expecta- 
tions. Oats so far run from 27 to 42. 
Wheat will go about 18. The corn that 


wasn’t drowned out looks good. We are | 








having suffieient rain. Not many pigs. 
Much old corn sold for $1.00, oats 43c.— 
R. M. Walker, 

Eastern—Vermilion County, July 31— 
We are having a hot and dry harvest. 
Above 90 every day. Oats are fair, mak- 
ing 30 to 60 bushels. Most wheat is good, 
making up to 42 bushels. Corn needs a 


rain. New seeding is good. Pastures are 
fine. Oats are 4lc, new corn 80c.—Elmer 
Varner. 


Southern—Wayne County, August 2— 
Hay harvest in full sway. Few thresh- 
ing from shock, resulting in just a fair 
yield of seed. Excellent weather for hay- 
ing-as haven’t had any rain for two weeks 
but rather hot as thermometer registers 
from 95 to 100 in shade. Corn and gar- 
dens are needing rain badly. Roads very 
dusty. Horse _flies very bad; causing 
few deaths among stock.—Mrs. M. R. 
Vaughan, 

Southeastern—Wabash County, July 30 
—Warm and dry. Corn beginning to suf- 
fer that is tasseling and shooting. Wheat 
yield only fair. Not much livestock.—X, 


MINNESOTA 


Southwestern—Lyon County, Aug. 2— 
A fine rain yesterday and another last 
night was a life saver for the corn. Two 
weeks of 90 degree heat and no rain dried 
things up. Blue grass pastures dead and 
bare. Threshing started this week. Early 
grain very good. Oats weighing 36 pounds 
a bushél, Late sown grain very poor. 
Heavy black rust damage in late wheat. 
Early spring wheat good quality. Rye 
very poor. Wheat $1.32, oats 42c, barley 


58c, flax $2.72, rye, 96c, No. 2 yellow 
corn 91c.—Chas. H. Carlson. 
NEBRASKA 

Eastern—Sarpy County, August 2— 


Threshing nearly done, rain delayed it. 
However the rain was welcome. It will 
more than make up for the loss of grain. 
Wheat yielded from 20 to 36 bushels and 
oats 22 to 42 bushels. Oats not so good 
as last year, but pretty good quality. Corn 
never looked better in this locality. Past- 
ures and meadows are good.—H. E. Eitel- 
george, 





INDIANA 


Northwestern—Porter County, August 
2—Weather has been warm for the last 
month. Corn growing rapidly. Is getting 
dry. Pastures are brown. Grain all cut 
and hay made. Threshing has begun. 
The grade on wheat seems rather poor. 
Is trying to rain today. Corn tasseling 
and shooting.—P. E. Dahl. 





IMPORTANCE OF DISKING STUBBLE 
PROMPTLY 

Results of a five-year test at Nebraska 
Agricultural College, show that farmers 
with a big acreage of stubble to plow 
this fall can make $50 per day disking it 
promptly after the grain is cut. 

In this test the practice of disking 
stubble July 15 and then plowing it seven 
inches deep on August 15 yielded about 
3% bushels more wheat per acre than 
the practice of letting the weeds grow 
until August 15 and then plowing the 
land seven inches deep. During the five- 
year period the average farm price of 
wheat was about a dollar a bushel. It is 
possible to disk fifteen or more acres per 
day, making more than $50 per acre in 
increased income. 

Small acreages might be plowed first 
and then disked the middle of August to 
kill the weeds and pack the seed bed. This 
practice made about 2% bushels more per 
acre than plowing alone. 

Listing the stubble on July 15, breaking 
the middle on August 15, and then work- 
ing the seed bed down yielded about a 
bushel per acre less than the disking and 
plowing on the same dates. The prac- 
tice of listing early, however, made from 
two to four bushels more wheat per acre 
than letting the weeds grow until the 
land was plowed the middle of August. 











THE MONEY'S IN THE 
JUG, MR. BROWN 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, August 9, 19 

















General Price Outlook 


WITH PRE-WAR 
“ames Ne With LAST YEAR 

The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices. are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 148 per cert of pre-war and 98 per 
cent of the time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
general 


fame 


are above and which below the 

wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that cattle, wool, lumber and the wages 
of city labor are above the general price 
level. Hogs, oats, wheat, corn, timothy, 
eges and copper are decidedly below the 
general price level. In most cases, the 
failure of these commodities to advance 


as much as other products is due to over- 
production, 





GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 
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Fi isher’s index number ......... | 148] 98 

CATTLE—At Chicago 

1,300-pound fat cattle.........| 182) 103 

1,100-pound fat cattle.. 181) 100 

Canners and cutters. 185] 93 

OO sicoceniiinvcnniinainisintin harmannn 200| a 87 

HOGS—At Sitcoms 

TEOR VY TOG  sscccsnteasccmscosntcesssccees! 136 102 

Light hogs ‘| 142] 111 

Pigs } 146 113 

Sows | 119| _99 

SHEEP—At Chicago 
a Ve eeemaet | __173] ie “91 
WOOL AND HIDES 
Quartter blood wool, at Boston| 139! 77 
Light cow hides, at Chic ago| 106 74 
GRAIN 
At Chicago— 

Corn, NO, 2B tbe inc cecccccscecsssss 142 100 

Oats, No. 2 white... 112! 116 

Wheat, No. _, | Se - 132 103 

Wheat, No, 1 northern... patnasaoenae 117| 119 
On towa Farms— 

Corn - 140! aq 
MODAL 2.00000 cccccece vesceece cons vevvcenseese eoeesene 103 119 
MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee| 147] 82 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee! 173! 113 
Bran, at Kansas City .| 146) 105 
Shorts, at Kansas City. ce 145 118 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago... 112/96 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas C ity] __ 130) 98 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, At CRICK oe. ccsecseccerccees] 161/101 
Clover seed, at Toledo.. oil 172 90 
Timothy seed, at Chic "aE0W-| 65 97 
Cotton, at New York... | 189] 97 
Eggs, at Chicago........... 145] 108 
PROVISIONS—At 0 
Lard 113} 100 
Sides 119! 91 
Ham 177! 111 
Bacon 139 101 
FUTURES—At Chicago 

Corn— 

DOD RONDE? « nisiniieiscinistennnen 145) 105 
December 160} 131 

Oats— | 
BOPCO DOR scscsrareenisevesscssesisosesoned 119 134 
BDCOOMDE]T cccocereseroersvneenss cave covenese 129} 135 

Wheat— 

SOOERIIDOE « scivcisntasicccecaciennionnes 135! 124 
TDOCOR DOL . cccsensissocsccensenvecsoncassece 138 125 

Lard— | 
September genie 109] 99 

Sides— 

Lene Bee eee } 122] 96 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 

Coke, at Connellsville.............. 90; 106 

Pig iron, at Birmingham........ 113) 94 

Copper, at New York................| 113 120 

Crude petroleum, at N. York! 203) 119 

INETON) — ereeeeeeees -| 204; 112 
—— pine (souther 
1x8 No. 2 com. boards.. 198} 106 
Yellow pine 5 ee | 
1x6 and 2 wl srs 204 100 
DONTE aicncnsinimninimanass 139| 100 
FINANCIAL, 

Bank clearings, per capita, 6 
outside of New York | 
month of June........... pect 232) 93 

Interest, 60 to 90 day p< | 
at New York 197! 146 

Industrial stocks .q.. 436) 119 

TPO TID cecitctesnscnseaneess 159 108 








RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicage are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
eattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 68.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 4 a in — or about 236 per 

cent of pre-war ‘mail. 

FARM- HAND WAGES —_ Wages of farm- 
hands in Towa are about 160 per cent 


MARKETS] 











of pre-war. At 160 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LANO—lIowa land is approximately 
117 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 119 per cent. 


SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—With pre- 
war relationships as a base, September 
lard now indicates a price of $8.88 for 


at Chicago next September. 


heavy hogs . 
a price of 


September rib sides indicate 


$9.94 next September, 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
July 12, 1929, of the 1924-1928 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke, 98 per cent, grain 125 
per cent, livestock 85 per cent, lumber 

\. 96 per cent, ore 122 per cent, and mis- 


cellaneous merchandise 107 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 





Butter, creamery extras, ast week 
444%4c, week before 4214c; che ~ddar cheese, 
last week 21lloc, week before eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 290, week before 
32%4,c; ducks last week 20 week before 
20c; fat hens last week 27c, week be- 
fore 2814c; broilers last 230, week 





before 28c; last week, 12c, week be- 


fore 1lb5e. 


geese 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 


Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1937, were quoted last 
week at 96%c. These bonds are par at 


4% per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 4.46 


per cent. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 
Liverpool—Last week $13.74, 
fore $13.67. Chicago—Last week 


week before $12.17. 


The Week’s Markets 


week be- 


$12.12, 




















CATTLE 
> 
= 
- © 
a n 
£ aj 
Ee) 2/8 
& io 
ce) Oo] x 
Med. and heavy wt. beef } 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up)— | 
Choice and prime— | 
oO a. aE 30116.13'15.38 
Week before meena 00 16. 25 if, 75 
Good— 
Last week sees sessesnseeesss}14.68115.00!14 20 
Week WefOre rascaasecores aiee + ie 14.50 
Medium— { 
LAist WOK  ccccccoceoece: a 2.75113 .38/12.25 
Week before  ....sersvemef12.62)12.63/11.88 
Common— 
LuASt Wee cnscaccrcvorscese' 9,88/10.13/ 8.88 
Week before ..........000-410.62 10.75, 9.50 
Light weight beef steers i { 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— | 
Choice and prime— | | j 
EMBt WOOK csccesccmescens | ! 


Week before ........... 
Medium and ania | 

Last week eooee] 12. 75113.38112.25 
, . Week before a... semseeee 13.25,13.88'13.2 
Common— 












Last week .... 9.88119.13' 8.48 
Week DESO! crcccrccccccrccres 10.62 10.75 9.50 
Butcher cattle— | ! 
Heifers— | | | 
LAMB WOOK cismecsecsssesscosee lh 1.85)11.13/11:25 
Weekk DeTOLC crescosecessoasse 11.75 11.75 11.50 
Cows— 
TMSt WO cocccrccsocsrorcccvere! 9.28] 9.63] 8.88 
Week before  ....cccccccccceee } 9.62] 9.70) 9.12 
Bulls— | { 
ROT WO picccscprceut BOD O88) B15 
Week before .. | 9.00/10.00' 8.62 
Canners and cutters— 
Last week 5.25] 6.13! 5.88 
Week before 6.62 6.70) 6.12 


1 11.13/10.75 
cococseesovesce ee} 11.62!11, 50! {11.00 





before 

















Cows and heifers— i 
LBB WEEK: cncccesudancad Bee 0.131 8.38 
Week before .....cc0c-| 9.25) 9.06) 9.00 

HOGS 

Heavy (250 ibs. up)— | 
LASt WEEK arcccrcccccccocsereee] 19.55)17:00'10.75 
Week before ... -85'11.45'11.00 

Medium (200-250 Ibs.) 

Last week . -25/11.70111.25 
Week before .25/11.90/11.53 

Light (150-200 Ibs 
Last week 11.18:11.83'11.30 
Week before “ 1.25 12.08 11.60 

Light lights (130-15 50 Tbs.) 

BMRB WRT secictenesssscnns 110.92111.90'11.53 
Week before  ......c.ccsocee}10.95/11.88'11.33 


Smooth and rough 
heavy packing sows 
(250 Ibs. up)— | ! 

Last week ..... 
Week before 
Pigs (130 Ibs. dowr 
ast week 
Week before . 
Stock pigs— 
Last week ....... 
Week DefOre  .......ccccccoss 


SHEEP 


Lambs (84 Ibs. down), ] 
medium to prime— | 
Last week ‘ 
Week DeFOrC .c.ccccccccocese 
Lambs, culls and common | 
Last week .. eooree +e} 19.00/10. 38] 
Week before 2.0.0.2... /40.75j10.5 
Yearling wethers, medium 
to prime— 
Oe 
Week behare cece 





















il 9.75! 9.38 
— 10. 00, 10.25 





Ewes, medium to choice— 
SS. rr 5.75! 
Week before 0... a 6.13! 6.00! 5.75 
NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 


classes of livestock are quoted at an aver- 
age of prices from common to choice. 























HAY 
2 | 
oe 
3 e & 
Fo ajx 
oy eM YO 
Mixed clover, | | | 
Last week euonistebatedadadaal 119.00 
Week Before ccseccveccsoseee|ocoveceee aes 119.00 
Timothy, No. 1— | 
Last week .... -s 
Week before 
Alfalfa, choice— | 
ee a 419. 00/20. 50! 
Week before ..rccccccoccsrores 119.00/20.50| 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 
PN ee eee ee ...117.50]19.00) 
Week before ite 17. 5019.00 





Alfalfa, standard— 


























































Last Week  ....0.. l16. 00/17.25} 
WV GCI DOTOPC  secsncorscsccncss }16.00/17.25! 
Alfalfa, No. 2— 
LAS WGK ceciiccsessncccne 114.00/15.90! 
Week before . {14.00 15.00! 
Oat straw— | | 
Last week ar 9.00; 7.75 9.00 
Week be fore. | 9.00] 7.75) 9.00 
GRAIN 
2 ” 
© o bs] 
2 n C 
2 | & n 
= = i} ro) 
1S) io) in Q 
Corn, No. 2Y— | 
Last week ......../1.05%4| .97%46]1.0534! .98 
Week before ..../1.053g| .99 11.0315 .99 
Corn, No. 3Y— | | | 
Last week. ......... 11.0414] 11.0414] .97% 
Week before ....|1.04% 1.02%] .98 
Corn, No. 4Y— | f 
Last Week  .....00. 11508 Ecceccchennanl OU 
Week before ....|1.04 1.0142, .96 
Oats— | | 
Last week .«......| .50.5 | .4534] .4914| .46% 
Week before ....| .49%4] .45%| .50 | .46% 
Barley— 
Last week .......] .70 -62 | 
Week before ....| .69 58 | 58 
Rye— 
Last Week sso/1.16 {1.05 
Week before ....J1.11 11.04 ]1.08 
Wheat, No. 2 hard 
Last week ........41.40 {1.41 [1.44 {1.3145 
Week before ....j1.42 {1.4244]1.41 1.32 
FEEDS 
o| 2/2] 2 
e/ ol 214i e 
¢)/ ¢/ 213] 3 
2| sl] 3|2 
= Miay]Tatio 
Bran— | 
Last week........ \31., 
Week before....|2 
Shorts— | 
Last week... 50'32 pba 235) 39. 00: 
Week before.. -25/32.00|29.50/39. 00; 


Hominy feed— | 
Last week........ i 
Week before... 

Linseed meal 

(o. p.) 
Last week........ 155.7 
Week before..../é 

Cottonseed (41 


per cent)— } 
44.25] x 
2 ; | 


.. 136.00 
. 36.00 

















Last 
Week before... {4 . } 
Tankage— 
Last weel........}....0000 
Week before... 
Gluten— 1" 
Last week,.......]..... ee pee 
Week before... ae ats aH ee 36.00 
*Quotations at i Selnce in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 


75.00 70.00 
{75.00 70.00 











ee AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
O CORN BELT STATES 

The eluate table shows the shipments 

of stocker and feeder cattle to the corn 

belt states, from the twelve leading mar- 


























kets. The figures are furnished by Leslie 
M. Carl, lowa agricultural statistician, 
and are in percentages of corresponding 
week for five-year average, 1924-28: 
wo jw fw, s 
To, SH CALF oh 
EN Se G- ~ ar. 
oo. On 7 s ar) 
Be “GE ot Fe 
os os oP /EEsa 
BS | BS | BE|FEs5 
TOWA.  ccoeseeeeeeeee] 106.6] 93.2) 84.4 80.9 
BOOS ovcnet 67.5 57.9 61.8 71.7 
MiSSOUTFI  ....000 69.4 61.2 85.9 73.6 
Nebraska ....| 253.9 53.9 86.0 85.8 
eee 95.9 88.1 49.9] 110.4 
Indiana . . 64.4 60.9 70.1 
BIG kepscivessesee 70.6 74.7 59.8 
Total, 7 corn 
belt states.) 116.5) 70.6} 72.8! 87.1 














Week ending July 19, 1929, as a Tr 
centage of receipts for the corresponding 
week ending July 20, 1928: Iowa, 93.8 per 
cent; THinois, 121.9 per cent; Missouri, 40. 7 
per cent; Nebraska, 52.7 per cent; Kan- 
sas, 30.4 per cent; Indiana, 81.9 per cent; 
Ohio, 62.8 per cent; total seven corn belt 
states, 70.5 per cent. 


CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 


ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 


No. 2 August corn at Buenos Aires sold 
last week for 91%c, weck before 9314c, 











OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 4ic, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 17c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $16.00, 
and cotton at New York 19.20c. I 
vator shelled corn prices are about 88%4c 
for No. 2 shelled, new oats 39%4c, and new 
wheat $1.18%. 





Prices 


Hog prices are 93 per cent of the t 
year average as contrasted with 123 
cent for fat cattle, 83 per cent for she 


| and 94 per cent for lambs. 


The following table gives data ag 
percentage of ten-year average for » 
ceipts and prices as they have prey, 
week by week for the past eight we 
Each week is compared with the ten.y, 
average of the corresponding week, 
eliminating all seasonal bias. 







































































*HOGS 
2 | 32 
=o a ; 
So} Sol g 
oa] 55] 
HO, mo! g 
June 7 to 13 76 81 
June 14 to 20 81 86 
June 21 to 85 85 
June 28 to 88 89 
July 5 to 95 24 
July 12 to 18.. 98 90} 
July 19 to 24.. 5 86 88! 
July 25 to August eae EE 93 
TCATTLE 
WERE "TCO" Ee scumdenceseaic 71 80] ¥ 
June 14 to 20 79 86) 1 
June 21 to 27 .... 69 90} 
June 28 to July 4 65 72| 
July 5 to 11... 94 $3] 
July 12 to 18 75 85] 
July 19 to 76) 88| } 
July 25 to August 1. 78 87| 1 
tSHEEP 
June 103] 103) 
June 77| = 107) 
June 75 89! 
June 75 84 
July 95] 116 
July 78] 107) 
July 24. | 65 1051 
July 25 to August. reas 79} 105] 
tLAMBS 
103 
T7 
75 
75 
95 
78 
a 65 
July 25 to. PR mmo , RASS 79| 








*Hogs eleven markets, cattle and sh 
seven markets. 

*Cattle prices are for fat beef steers, 

tSheep and lamb receipts are combin 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat the fourth week 
July were 4,064,000 bushels, as compa 
with 4,649,000 bushels for the week befe 
and 6,300,000 bushels for the same we# 
last year. Exports of corn the fou 
week in July were 35,000 bushels, as ee 
pared with 318,000 bushels for the s 
week last year. Exports of oats the fou 
week in July were 166,000 bushels, 
compared with 232,000 bushels for 
week before and 561,000 bushels for @ 
same week last year. 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
Exports of lard the fourth week in Ju 
were 11,383,000 pounds, as compared 
10,067,000 pounds the week before 
9,042,000 pounds for the same week 
Exports of pork the fourth week 
y were 5,453,000 pounds, as compa 
with 4,803,000 pounds the week bef 
and 7,041,000 pounds for the same weé 
last year. 





SOME COST FIGURES ON POWER 
FARMING 


Some interesting cost figures are sho 
in the careful and accurate records ke 
on a 400-acre Iowa farm using a thre 
bottom tractor, a general purpose tw 
bottom tractor, and four horses. 

With the three-bottom tractor thé 
could plow and harrow an acre an ho 
with a fuel cost of 56 cents per acre, 
total tractor cost (including interest, 
preciation, repairs, and upkeep, housi 
etc.) of 91 cents per acre, and a total ¢0 
for tractor and driver of $1.31 per a 
allowing 40 cents per hour for operator. 

With the two-bottom tractor, they col 
average .58 of an acre per hour with pl 
and harrow behind at a fuel cost of 
cents per acre, a total tractor cost 
$1.40 acre, and a total cost for power 4 
labor of $2.08 per acre for plowing % 
harrowing. 

Pulling a double disk and harrow or 
pulverizer, disk and harrow with 8 
three-plow tractor, they covered tht 
acres an hour with a fuel cost of 19 cel 
per acre and a total power cost of 
cents per acre. The cost for tractor 4 
driver was 44 cents per acre. 

With an eight-foot binder and a tw 
plow tractor, they cut 2.2 acres of oa 
per hour with a fuel cost per acre of 
cents and a total power cost per acre 
30 cents. For tractor and driver, the c# 
per acre amounted to 48 cents. 

With a one-row corn picker and # 
three-plow tractor, they husked .94 ac 
per hour at a fuel cost of 52 cents P 
acre and a total tractor cost of 90 cel 
per acre. 

The fuel cost per hour for threshi 
was 54 cents and for shelling corn 
cents, with the three-plow tractor in e4 
instance. 

The costs on these tractors are figu 
on a basis of 570 hours of use during % 
year for the larger machine and 
hours for the light tractor. 
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ALLACES’ FARMER, August 9, 1929 








NEW 


GEHL 


LOW SPEED 
BIG CAPACITY 


SILO 
FILLER 
not clog, wet leaves 


won't wind up on lower 
roller. Improved fan blade ar- 
rangement, gears running in oil, ball near- 
nessof rollersto blades make the GEHL theworld’s 
lightest running and cleanest cutting cutter, capable of 
Cutting and Throwing Green Corn 
45 feet high at only 500 R.P.M. 
Others require higher speed. Wisconsin dairymen ap- 
preciate the safety, big capacity, durability and low 
power costsof the GEHL, hence 40% of allcutt 
sold in that stateare GEHLS. Write for catalog. 


HL BROS. MFG. CO 


cts About the 


fer, forAmazing 
a 
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TOP Hog Houses 
helping your hogs use feed to best ey my and 
ose ae you time and troupie, Hall Rea Top feeders 
seduce teed costs and pat added profits ion raising. 


Handle any «ind of teed, cluding ear corn, she! 
fne zround feeds. Can’s clog, beea 
i 


ma! 
trom gnawing wood. Spectal-destgned gal . 
hee ee ‘out of the feed. Has tions te handie two or more 
teede at once. Have your focai Hall dealer show you this feeder. 
Send tor valuable booklet. “More Money Raising Hogs.’’ 
Hall 























. Compan: W. 2, Cedar Rapids, lowa 
( ‘SPECIAL” SILO 
by Hi and 
LOWER NOW —s ¢ et eaten 
50 Ton Capacity Btg hs 8 
uy , Get FREE Catalog, 
ped with inter- sizes and prices. 
ing A . Western Silo Co. 
105 _ Tith Street 
ONLY Des Moines, lowa 
UR EON cuss ‘VEU: 
; HEAVY DUTY TYPE 
ware Ye Built of 3-inch Lumber and 
aan Heavy Roller Chain. 


m. Garbers, Napoleon, O., 
says: “I elevate 100 Bushels 
Grain In 4-Minutes with my 
MORTON ELEVATOR. 

Strongest, Simplest and Eas!- 
est Running. Catalog Free 


MORTON PRODUCTS CO.,Box720 Morton, Ill 








Ground Limestone 


For Agricultural Purposes 
Write for price and FREE Sample 
DOLESE BROS. COMPANY 
207 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 
Plant: Baffalo, lowa 


STOP NECRO 


Swinova Medicated Oil and 
Mineral Compound 
Remedy for diseases of swine and poul- 
try. $3 worth treats 50 sick pigs. $1 
worth enough for 75 pullets. Money 
back guarantee. Fed in soaked feeds. 








SWINOVA COMPANY, Sioux Rapids, la. | 

















FANCY WHITE AND BROWN] 


prices. REF: Bank of 

America, 257 Broad- 
‘Lit Fence Prices Smashed! 
{ i pivlog” Fall weight 









way, N. Y. City. 
Inc., 17 
on styles. Full weight 


2 Duane St.. N.Y. G 
vanizing. Barb , Posts. 
30 dave trial. $20,000 Bond Guarantée. 
Fence Ce., Bex 726 Morton, It. 












Safety First 


Do your buying from firms advertis- 
ing in Wallaces’ Farmer. If you do not 
find In Wallaces’ Farmer the articles 
you want to buy now, just let us know 
what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. 




















H- E> 
AWAY 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“Too busy gazin’ off the ob- 
servation platform to be funny. 
Here’s hoping Yellowstone park 
is cool when we get there.” 














WE UNDERSTAND PERFECTLY 


Sam and Rastus were seated in a Jim 
Crow car on a southern railway, en route 
to a plantation for the cotton picking 
season. They were discussing politics, 
with particular reference to the coming 
election. Rastus was a rabid partisan of 
the incumbent representative. 

“Well,” said Sam, “Ah like him all 
right, Ah guess; but his platform ain’t no 
good.” 

“Platfo’m!”” snorted Rastus. “Plat- 
fo’m! Say, don’t you know dat a political 
platfo’m is jest like a platfo’m on one 0’ 
dese yere railroad cahs—hit ain’t meant 
to stan’ on; hit’s jes’ meant to git in on!” 


NEEDED HELP, TOO 


A medical examination had disclosed the 
fact that Sam Johnson had a floating kid- 
ney, and he was quite worried over it. 
Meeting the pastor of the African Baptist 
Church on the street, he asked for help. 

“Rever’n’,”” he said, “de doctah done 
tole me Ah got a floating kidney, and Ah 
wish you would say some prayers fo’ me 
next Sunday.” 

“How come prayers fo’ a floating kid- 
ney?’ inquired the good pastor. ‘All 
mah congregation would bust right out 
laughin’.” 

“Ah don’t see why,” insisted Sam. 
“Last Sunday you done prayed fo’ all the 
loose livers.’’ 


SO HE MADE THIS JOB LAST 

A negro was whitewashing a fence. A 
passerby watched him for a while, anl 
asked: ‘Sein, why don’t you get a brush 
with more bristles in it?’’ 

“What for?” replied the aged worker. 

“Why, if you had a good brush you 
could do twice as much work.” 

“Yassah, but Ah ain’t got twict as 
much wo’k to do.” 


CASH THIS TIME 

A pretty girl who was collecting contri- 
butions for a hospital approached a man 
sitting at the wheel of an expensive car. 

“No,” was his surly answer. “I con- 
tribute regularly to that hospital.” 

“No doubt,” said the pretty girl, ‘but 
we're collecting money today, not pedes- 
trians.”’ 


ANOTHER ALIBI 
Billy (who has caught his father kissing 
the maid): ‘Whatcha doin’, dad, kissin’ 
the maid?” 
Thompson: “Bring me my glasses, son; 
I thought it was your mother.” 


MEOW! 
Mrs. Brown: “Does your husband ob- 
ject to cats?” 

Mrs. Smith: “He does, indeed. He 
claims that I feed all the cats in the 
neighborhood. Won’t you stay and have 
tea?” 


A GOOD MIXER 
“Are you a doctor,’’ she asked the young 
man at the soda fountain. 
“No, madam,” he replied, “I’m a fizzi- 


cian.” 
AN ARDUOUS TASK 
Mother (warningly): “Now, Phyllis, 


don’t let me speak to you again!” 
Phyllis: “But how can I prevent you, 
mother?” 


Ella: “Where does Bella get her good 
looks from, her father or her mother?’ 

Stella: ‘‘From her father; he keeps a 
drug store.” 


ADVANCE NOTES ON A BIG SHOW 


Well, Art Corey, who runs the local 
fair in Des Moines, is announcing a grand 
and stupendous exhibit of antiques, which 
will be a part of the local rumpus here 
the last of the month. He says he wants 
all the old-time exhibits he can find. Art, 
why not hand out a blue ribbon to the 
folks who has been looking over your 
show each year the most times? Of 
course, politicians and judges that gets 
free tickets ought to be excluded. Josh- 
away thinks the Gov. has had enough 
publicity up to date. 

Then, when it comes to antiques, bet- 
ter include them snakes the Ames profs. 
bring down and pan off as a new crop. 
And them racin’ automobiles that throw 
dirt around. And them typewriters that’s 
placed there for the convenience of visit- 
ing reporters. 

But Art’s show is goin’ to be good. 
Even with the antique meals that one 
picks up now and then. It’s goin’ to be 
bigger and better than ever—Art says so. 








MBINING America’s greatest agri- 
eultural Exposition with a mam- 
Diamond Jubilee 
Celebration—the most gigantie event 


moth, statewide 


of its kind in the last generation. 


Scores of brilliant Jubilee features incinding: 
foned contests of pioneer 
reproduction of Hoover’s birthplace; 


times; 
transportation; evolution 


Old-fash- 
style revues of olden 
pageant of 
of the harvesting machine. 


days; 


Sixty acres of* grain, fruit, machinery and farm exhibits, 
6,000 head of livestock, Farm bovs and girls’ Club Con- 


gress, 
Show. 


Statewide Women’s Exposition; 


Midwest Dairy 


Eight Days of Thrilling Events—Horse Racing—Auto Rac- 


ing with purses over $30,000; 
show, 
‘world renowned circus attractions; 


30 











Aug. 


world’s greatest fireworks 


“Last Days of Pompeii”; 15 


carloads midway features; avia- 


tion show, radio show, auto show; 
Free camp grounds; seven famous 
bands and orchestras. 


Thrilling and inspiring beyond de- 


scription—a perfect outing for all— 
plan NOW to see it— 


IOWA STATE FAIR 





25°30 


Des Moines 














Keeps 
De Soto Creamery & Prod. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
10 POUND TRIAL PAIL FOR GOC IN STAMPS 








MICHIGAN 
SY | ios > 
STAVE | 

Send for catalog illustrating exclusive 
Michigan features. Weerect for 
you. Filling time ison theway. In- 
vestigate this life-time silo now! 


eg 













Please mention this paper when writing. 





BELLE CITY 


Corn Picker-Husker 


Right Into the Wagon at 3c An Hour 


Make corn picking and husking a matter 
of days imstead of weeks....less work, 
early marketing .... bigger profits. Works 
in any weather that a tractor can be put 
in the field. Gets down corn and works 
right up to the fence. All steel tubular 
frame....cut steel gears....roller bear- 
ings... ite-Zerk lubrication. First in 
the field and still leading. A product at a 
panne can’t match and guaranteed 
an old reliable company. 


WRITE today for particulars. Prompt service 
through distributor or dealers everywhere. No 
interest on notes if paid when due. 


BELLE CITY MFG. COMPANY 
RACINE WISCONSIN 














TRACTORS 
Fordson, McCormick-Deer- 
ing 10-20, John Deere 15-27 
and General oo - Hart- 
Parr 12-24, allis and 
United. 

A Complete Line 


Tractor-mounted, tractor-pulled, 
awn....one and two-row 
types. 
















Power Equipment Company 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


QUALITY PRODUCTS 
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i e-Our Readers Market. . aa 


Look for what you need 
_Sell what you wish through these columns. 
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advertisement give full details, yed i 
: ~4~ ~ > uy Sy SB oe nnd increasis sales. a we’ 
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Buying 
SCHEDULE OF RATES | FARM LANDS HAY—STRAW—GRAIN WANT TO BUY es ca 
MINNESOTA CORN FOR SALE BAGS  iliipave to 
———— a —== GRAIN AND STOCK FARM, 311 ACRES, FOR SALE—6,000 BU SHELS OF GOOD No. 2 WE BUY BURLAP BAGS. PAY FREIGHT first = 
Words | Number insertions ood rent March -. paomree cee a or better, yellow _ Price 5 cents = aaa. 4 or more. Lincoln Bag Co., Spring. sales 
a aa ai wi ak I , a nesoto, on main highway between illm, 5 . 
i |..13 and Raymond. Good land, first class house, Loaded at Hamilton or oS Iowa. on a aif! 
| je mY. 1201s 2.40/$ 3.60\$ as OSes. | fair barn and other buildings, When reply- | Bailey, Bussey, Iowa. POULTRY = the fi 
er: 7 ric a 11.20) 18.29 | ing. give full particulars regarding yourself, | BUFF MINORCAS AND BUFF LEGIOM he 

7 | “ani q . Fs ) years 
1.50 + Oo 4.50) ea 12.00) 19.50 wer bean oe” pAb 1 Bey coe pomereee GET FULL MAKET VALUE FOR YOUR pullets and cockerels, all breeds. Also bees MMof baco! 
1.60) 3.20) 4.80; 6.40) 12.80) 20.80 | chould be able to make good on this farm. _hay and prompt returns. Ship to John Dev- | Van de Waa Hatchery, Orange City, Iowa, MB feel as 
a 60) sol $2 Se oo | ha rent to suitable tenant at $4 an acre. Y. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. ANCONAS ever the 
¥ axl eam ai i C. Klein, 55 E. Tenth St., St. Paul, Minn. ? UNE rthas. 

200) 4.00) e001 4.00 16.00 x00 | Souz TO MINNESOTA AND PROSPER. LIVESTOCK "hn ecodactind ear aaiiiebaratcs:. Te i 
2.10) 4.20| 6.30] 8.40] 16.80| 27.30 | nes do better here —— ~ wey pnd 90c —_ Quality Poultry Yards, Ma. @ put t 
4.40 ‘60| 8.80] 17.60| 28.60 | —have more enjoyment. Fertile soils—gooc shalitown, lowa. ee 
350 4.60} $50 9.20) 18.40) 29.90 | rainfall. Fine dairying opportunities in Amer- E HA 75 S.C. ANCONA COCKERELS, A MONTH ers 
2.40! 4.80] 7.20! 9.60| 19.20] 31.20 | ica’s leading butter state. Creameries every- stein bulls for sale, ready for ontvles, Peters stock, $100 cach. Mrs. A. We SM taken a 
where. Farms so reasonably priced as_ to ll lel aca Shomont Farms, cott, Gilmore City, Iowa. S. / OB vives a 

~ COMMISSION HOUSES make investment sound and farming profita- . . Veco i jotes. 





WHO, BANKERS’ LIFE, DES MOINES, AND | 


WOC, Palmer School, Davenport, broadcast 
produce markets, alternating aily, furnished 
by Coyne & Nevins Co., 1133 Fulton Mar- 
ket, hicago. Broilers, chickens, ducks, 
geese, turkeys and veal wanted. 
WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POULTRY, 

veal, rabbits. Highest possible prices paid. 
Write for information and tags. Drake 
Bonfield, 940 Fulton St., Chicago. 


ONE CENT PREMIUM ON FANCY POUL- 

try-veal-eggs. Furnish coops on request. 

F. Fischer & Son, Englewood, Chicago. 
Established 1890. 














GRAIN 





ERAIN- TOUGHT AND SOLD FOR CASH | 


or future delivery on conservative margin 
basis. Members Chicago Board of Trade, 
Schoff & Baxter, Burlington, Des Moines, 
Cedar Rapids, U. S. Yards, Chicago. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


FOR SALE—CROSSBRE D GERMAN ~ AND 
English shepherds. 2 months. 5 spayed 
females. E. H. Schroeder, Postville, Iowa. 
COLLIES AND COLLIE AND POLICE 
crossbred pups. $1.00 to $4.00. C. H. Knos, 
Oelwein, Towa. 














COLLIES 
CLOSING OUT SALE OF COLLIES FROM 
prize winning stock. The kind that brinig 
home the cows, guard your children, your 
home. A trustworthy and intelligent com- 
anion. Shomont Kennels, Box 66, Monticello, 


FARM LANDS 


RE INT OR PURCHASE IMPROVED FARM— 

Crop payments, low prices. Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Montana offer good opportuni- 
ties. Purchase like renting—one-fourth of 
crop to pay principal and interest. A good 
farmer can pay out in a few years with cat- 
tle, sheep and hogs. Clover, alfalfa grow 
luxuriantly. Feed crops very successful. 
Make a vacation trip and see the country. 
We can help you find a location. Write for 
free book, list and detailed information. Low 
excursion rates. E. C. Leedy, Dept. 507, Great 











Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. Free | 


Zone of Plenty Book tells about Washington, 
Idaho, Oregon. 





CANADA 
FOR SALE — 160 ACRES BLACK LOAM, 
chy subsoil, high state of cultivation, 120 


in wheat and oats, six-room house, good out- 
buildings, good water, seven miles from 
Turtleford, good roads, mixed farm. Avail- 
able after October 15. Will sell equipment, 
five horses, new Fordson, full line farm ma- 
chinery. Price, without equipment, 32 dollars 
per acre, half cash. Also available 160 for 
pasture, under lease at 4 cents per acre. 
Fenced and adjoining farm. W. R. Bierce, 
Turtleford, Sask. 





IOWA 


wre 

WONDERFUL 10-acre home, ten-room mod- 
ern house, large screen porch, hot water 
heat, electricity, city water, bath, beautifully 
located, grand shade trees, five transconti- 
nental highways, concrete road one block, 
two-car tile garage, finest tile hog house, 
chicken house, barn, alfalfa, grapes, berries, 
150 fruit trees, woven wire fenced, located 
edge Independence, city schools. Any reliable 
Waterloo real estate firm will show to re- 
sponsible people, small down payment, bal- 
ance like rent, owner selling. 


FOR SALE—220 ACRE STOCK AND GRAIN 
farm. 9 room house, also 3 room house. 2 
stock Warns, double corn crib, hog houses, 
machinery, other buildings. Windmill, abun- 
dant water. Fertile black ioam. On state 
highway 71. $215 acre. Part cash, balance 
terms. Minnie Salisbury, 507 Hickory, At- 
lantic, Towa. 
FIVE IOWA FARMS, CLAY, O'BRIEN, 
Buena Vista counties, 160 to 330 acres. 
will sell or exchange and matke good terms 




















to reduce my holdings. <A. W. Jones, Sac 

City, Towa. = — 

FOR SALE—A GOOD 63-ACRE DAIRY 
farm, 3% miles from Decorah. 4 rods to 


school. Gravel roads, electric high line. 
Walter Gross, Decorah, Iowa. 


80 OR 160 ACRES JUST OUTSIDE INCOR- 

poration. Stratford Southwest, best Iowa 
land money can buy. Steinfeldt Bros., Strat- 
ford, Iowa. 


GOOD O'BRIEN COUNTY QUART ER. WELL 
improved and well located. I, R. Hurliss, 
Sutherland, Iowa. 


WALLACES’ FARMER WANT ADS BRING 

dollars to those who use them. You can 
make extra money for yourself the same 
way Tell us to send you, the booklet on 
Ws riting the Ad That Pays.” It’s free. 


























ble. Send for free book. Ten housand 
Lakes-Greater Minnesota Association, 1428 
University Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULLS. SIRES 





360 ACRE ESTATE, 2 MILES FROM TOWN, 
in Red River Valley. 2 story 7 room house 
with full basement. 75 bbl. cistern. Barn 26x80, 
with hay loft. Brick granary, chicken coop, 
hog pen, machine sheds, good well water. # 
ft. wind mill. 45 acres timber, river running 
through same land. 210 acres under plow. 
Balance hay land. For full details address J. 
E. Pope, administrator, 22 W. 3rd St., Du- 
luth, Minn. 
WE HAVE A LARGE SOUTHERN CEN- 
tral Minnesota farm for rent in the corn 
belt proper. Large buildings; two large dwell- 
ing houses; 600 acres under plow. A splendid 
dairy and grain proposition. Write us for 
particulars. The Sonnesyn Co., Richland 
Center, Wisconsin. 
FOR SALE BY ELDERLY OWNER—HIGH 
class well improved 160-acre farm, all under 
cultivation. Good buildings and fences. Six 
miles from Iowa line. Write for descriptions 
and terms. M. R. Varco, Austin, Minn. 


IOWA, NORTHERN MISSOURI, SOUTHERN 
Minnesota and Nebraska ey farms 

for sale by bank. Write John S. Sorensen, 50 

South LaSalle Street, Chicago. 

FOR SALE—A NUMBER OF GOOD FARMS 
in dairying section, reasonable prices, easy 

terms. W. E. Glarner, West Concord, Dodge 

County, Minn. 

CENTRAL MINNESOTA DAIRY FARMS— 
Corn, clover and alfalfa land. Get our new 

os list. Murray’s Land Office, Wadena, 
Inn. 

















MISSOURI 


119% ACRES EQUIPPED DAIRY FARM, IN- 
come last year $2,130; 6 cows, brood sow, 
100 poultry, wagon and tools included; on 
good road, 7 miles county seat, mile school, 
store, cannery, cream taken at door; 100 





acres tillable, 75 in cultivation; pasture 25 | 


head, 4 springs, wood, posts; timber, fruit, 
house, barn, 60 ton silo, other a 
owner crippled. $3,800, $1,200 cash; free August 
list. United Farm Agency, 828- WF New York 
Life Bidg., Kansas City, Missouri. 
NORTH DAKOTA 

FOR TRADE—320 ACRES IN RANSOM 
Caunty, N. Dakota, southeast North Da- 
kota, black soil, good buildings, good silo, 
corn and alfalfa land in banner county of 
North Dakota. Will take lard in trade in 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas or Missouri. S. S. 
Boyer, Elliott, N. Dak. 

DES MOINES PROPERTY 

HAVE WEST SIDE MODERN TEN ROOM 

residence. Want cash or small farm. Agnes 
Sandford, 1317 E. 14th St., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put you in 
touch with a market for farm land that can 
be reached in no other way. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—A MAN TO REPRESENT WAL- 
laces Farmer in southern Iowa. An inter- 

esting proposition for the right man. Write 

Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 





























FOR SALE—A CHOICE LOT OF 200 EXTRA 
i petvey cows and lan ng Proper 





SHETLAND PONIES 


SHETLAND PONIES, $35 UP. WRITE YOUR 
Brooks Pony Farm, Belmond, Iowa. 


MSSCEL LANES 











160 x= ag Hereford steers; 120 
yearling Hereford heifers. 44 yearling Angus 
_40 2-year springer Hereford heifers. 
hire ewes. 42 2-year Shrop- 
. Peterson, Keosauqua, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—SHEEP AND CATTLE—FEED- 

ing lambs and sbreeding ewes. 
calves and yearlings, also breeding or feeding 


wire. G. D. Canfield, Bloomfield, Iowa. Box 94. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“NATIONAL WEED KILLER” KILLS CAN- 

ada thistles and all other noxious weeds. 
maior to soil or stock. Money back guar- 
nd three dollars for five gallon trial 
National Chemi- 
cal Company, Box 92, Wilton, Junction, Iowa. 


CORN HARVESTER 














ARVE: 
man’s price—only $25 with bundle tying at- 
Free wae showin 





DISC JOINTERS 
FOR SALE—BULL DOG DISC JOINTERS. 
turns under sweet Ng 8 
straw, weeds, trash without cloggi 
i Mullins-Gilson Mfg. 


hear 2 
coloratu 
Even ja 
But wh 
FOR SALE—WHITE . LEGHORN cock": 
erels. From pedigreed stock. Your choj lower 
at $1.00 if taken in two weeks. J. E. Skog. MY" lov 
lund, Dayton, Iowa. of bass 
M. JOHNSON TANCRED S. Cc. LEGHORn grichnes 
cockerels. 300 egg. Pedigreed. Must sell, Mfancy W 
Floyd Lerdall, Ames, Iowa. like blac 


USED CARS ae 
THE BEST PLACE IN IOWA TO Bty 











FOR SALE—WHIT GHOR ULL 
hatched April 1. Well matured and in fing 
nen Mrs. H. C..Beauchamp, Reinbeck, 
owa, 




















































































light used cars. McCamey Motor Company, One 01 
215 East Grand Ave.. Des Moines. week wz 
saw du 

BABY CHICKS le 
REDUCED ber Fe lg Sor A CHICKS. @That m 
~ Missouri accredited. 100: Leghorns, you hea 


$i Barred Rocks, etgina $9; White Rocks, Bme, HH: 
eds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, $10; assorted, Minis dyn 
$7; 100 per cent alive, prepaid. Catalog free. the WC 
Missouri Poultry Farms, Box 42, Columbia, ls 
Missouri. a : 

“Jocely? 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK §: the 


pte annealed Mm tem Ba -. 
GRIMM ALFALFA, $19.80 PER BU. MON @., \. 


tana grown,. in state sealed bags; Hard solo shi 
Northwestern Alfalfa, $10.80; new. Timothy, this ex¢ 
$2.40; Kharkov Wheat—Guaranteed heaviest g?animer 
yielder, $1.00) bu. Recleaned, copper treated Mother th 
and sacked. Write for samples and circular @They ¢ 
matter. Frank Sinn, Box 404, Clarinda, Iowa. ment ye 
HARDY ALFALFA SEED, 90 PER CENT Man accc 
pure, $10 nage | sweet clover, 93 per cent 

ure, $3; Grimm al falfa, 95 a cent pure, $15. 
eturn seed if not satisfie Geo. Sowa 
Concordia, Kansas. 
ALFALFA BARGAINS! PURITY, 99 PER 
cent. Send for sample and price. A. Bern- 
hard, Parkston, S. D. 
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DITCHING MACHINES 


FOR SALE—NUMBER ONE BUCKEYE 
in good running order. 





ditching machine, 








KODAK FINISHING 


TRIAL ORDER, SEND 2c AND ROLL FOR 
six beautiful glossitone i 





ight Studio, Se- 


oe SIL DE FILM DEVELOPED, SIX PERMA. 
tone border prints 2c (si 


PATENT ATTORNIYS 


PATENTS—TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING 
Send sketch or model for in- 
structions or write for free book, 
Obtain a Patent,’ 





’and “Record of Invention” 
form. No charge for information on how to 
Clarence A. O’Brien, 


Commercial ant Bldg., Raby pC 
BAIR, cp er & SINCLAIR, PATENT 








| for once helped. 





Gentlemen: 


to cover cost of these insertions. 


Name 





READER’S ORDER FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates and closing dates are given at the head of the classified page. 
WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Please start my classified ad containing words, to run 





siapabiesstataicanteeen times in your paper. I enclose a remittance Of §$,..........sssse 





Address . 








Write your ad here: 














(Minimum charge, $1.20) 














? hazily 1 
Joshaway Starts for the J." 
Yellowstone the on 

memory 

| (Continued from page 6) slightly 
| killing, but I finally pulls up the gun and “ong 


lets go both barrels and that brought re- 


sults. The freezers was dropped. some 





g 


The lunch was just beginning to be ger 
served when there’s a knock at the door. gimeres't 
Thinking it was some more late coming g!*" Ph 
company I goes out smiling, but instead oe ws 


of guests there was Old Man Hawkins, 9° 
who peddles tinware and brooms over the Frank 
country. He sure was mad. Bveryb 

“What’s the idea of shooting a fel-M°'® £4 





low’s-horse,” he begins, “I was driving "St to 
along the road trying to get to town after "7 we 
a hard day’s work and you run out and es 
shoot my horse.” Hawkins was so mad ge to 
no one could quiet him. He was leaving @°"! 
to get the sheriff when the county agent ‘gd 





“Nellie 
ve al 


“Listen Hawkins,” he finally says. ‘‘Mr. 
Crabapple didn’t do that a purpose, he 
was out protecting his property. Now he 
is going away tomorrow and we will put 
up his bail and this case can be settled 
when he comes back. Come in and have 
some refreshments and I'll see that you 
get back to town.” 





you eve 


Now Ma who was pretty scared comes Bag” ¢ 
up and assures the tinware peddler it §"° : 
was a mistake and begins to pull out her hese 
lunch basket and invites him to have gg *™meric 
some chicken, Hawkins wasn’t adverse Ae 


and soon was eating. 

Well, they finally closed the meeting. 
Just as we was going to bed Ma says, Tune 
“Joshaway it was a shame I had to @and li 
give that gang and that horrid Hawkins @ duarte 
our lunch, but we probably can get along @and th 
some way.” Do t 

“Sure,” I says, as I wiped off the col- @énjoy 
lar I had been wearing that evening. ‘We Mf His da 
ought to make out on those meals we get @ Tuesd: 
on the train without extra help. You 99:30 p 
know we get ’em thrown in with the § format 
trip.”’ 

Ma pretended like she didn’t hear that 
at all and just as I was turning out the 
light she takes one good crack. 

“I hope the sheriff don’t come out be- 
fore we get away. Some day you will HAucus 
kill some one with that gun.” profit. 

“Well,” I says, “if I do you won’t read House 
about it. You will be too busy fixin’ Merry 
lunches.” Borang 

Beckert 








A{LLACES’ FARMER, August 9, 1929 


(25) 1111 

















COUNTRY AIR 














(all programs Central Standard Time.) 


. Have you threshed yet? Neither have 
A we. But that was a wonderful rain. The 

man of the house says the odd thing 
] bout this storm (besides the fact that it 


qidn't Jay our corn flat) is the fact that 
in spite of atmospheric disturbances 
ndio has been pretty good. We've en- 
joyed it particularly in view of the fact 


that we're trying out new radios. 
a . : 
Buying a new radio is worse than buy- 
ing a car. You only use a car but you 
a nave to live with a radio. This is our 
EicHy MEfirst experience with an all electric and 
-EIGHT 
Spring. t certainly is pleasant not to have that 
Hold battery to bother about. Static takes 
——#B on a different tone, however, than it did 
on the first little one tube set we had six 
GHORN years ago. Instead of the dainty sizzling 
SO bees Mmof bacon frying when static is bad you 
Towa, feel as tho you’re about the third wave 


over the top behind a barrage of Big 


Berthas. 














































But the tones! These new dynamic 
speakers are wonderful. (No, I haven't 
taken any agency.) Their depth of tone 
gives a beautiful quality to all musical 
notes. People who think they'd rather 
hear 2 maniac screech than listen to a 
coloratura soprano would be_ surprised. 
Even jazz sounds something like music. 
But when it comes to bass notes! The 
tones of the ‘cello and bass viol and the 
lower notes of pipe organ and piano are 
yery lovely. One realizes the importance 


of bass notes. They give stability and 
SHORN richness. One woman who does much 
ist sell, fancy work says bass notes in music are 


like black outlines on embroidery or black 
strips in braided rugs—they give sub- 
stance and enhance all the other colors, 
) BUY te 
mpany, One of the best things we’ve heard this 
week was the Friml selection played on a 
saw during Major Bowes’ program Sun- 
day evening. It was hauntingly lovely. 
That may sound hard to believe but if 
you heard it I think you will agree with 
me. However, the real high spot over 
this dynamic speaker was a tenor solo in 
N woman’s club program (2:30 
It was the Berceuse from 
1 A berceuse .is a cradle song 
and there are many lovely ones, but this 
one we so frequently hear as a violin 
solo was particularly fine when sung by 
this excellent tenor voice. The accom- 
paniment was so satisfying. That’s an- 
other thing these new radios seem to do. 
They give you more of the accompani- 
ment vet it remains in the background as 


NT an accompaniment should. 
r cent cicada 
re, $1. you may have your “opinion” of non- 


sense songs but if you study them you'll 
find them very interesting. They grow 
and change in detail as did the lays of 
old-time minstrels for they are trans- 
mitted by word of mouth generally, rather 
hazily memorized at a picnic, bonfire or 
ona long ride and when sung again any 
words that seem to fit are used because 








the ones first learned have slipped the 
memory. Likewise the tune changes 
slightly from time to time. 
n and The WENR Sunday morning Sunshine 
it ree Hour (8 to 11:30 a. m.) often presents 
some good nonsense songs (along with 
‘o be gother very acceptable features) and I was 
door, @ terested in the old tale of Frankie and 
ming her philandering husband last Sunday. 
stead @ ne version I learned some years ago be- 
‘kins, e420 
r the Frankie was a lady, 
Everybody knew it well, 
fele She gave her William a hundred dollars 
iving Just to keep him a lookin’ swell.” 
after @°2d went on to the bitter end where she 
- and ™ hired two rubber tired hacks— 
mad one to take him to the cemetery 
aving 22d one to bring her back.” 
gent | This version told the same story but 
the lady named as co-respondent was 
“mr, Nellie Bly” instead of the ‘Annie Fry” 
» hei ve always sung about. This WENR 
w he@™ersion was strictly modern for its final 
| put @erses found the homicidal Frankie in 
ttled the electric chair. Carl Sandburg has 
have @2other version of this song in his ‘Song 
you @ Pag.” Which makes me wonder—have 
m you ever heard any music from “The Song 
»mes ag” over the radio? Mr. Sandburg has 
sr it done an interesting thing in collecting 
- ner these songs, “folk songs,” in a sense, of 
have @Merica and publishing them with musi- 
erse ™2l settings by various eminent com- 
posers. 
ting. 
says, Tune in on WLW at 9:15 Sunday nights 
1 to@and listen to the Sin Singers, a male 
kins @Quartette that sings with unusual beauty 
long @4nd that uses songs we all love. 

Do the children—and grown-ups, too— 
col- @enjoy the World Book man from WOC? 
‘We @ His day time schedule is at 1:25 p. m. on 
get Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, and 
You 99:30 p. m. on other week days. His in- 
the #formation is well chosen with regard to 

Juvenile and adult listeners at the day 
that Mand night schedules. We're waiting to- 
the @ day to hear who wrote Mother Goose. 

Farm and Home Hour (N. B. C. 12:30 
be- MP. m.) August 12, general crop report for 
will MAucust. August 13, new sources of farm 





Profit. August 13, Mrs. Carpenter—The 
Household Calendar. August 16, Straw- 
berry program. August 17, National 
Grange program. Speaker, Eugene A. 
kert Mascoutah, Illinois. 














| WENR—Sunday Symphony concert— 








8:00 p. m, 

WHO—Do you follow E. R. Harlan’s 
talks on Iowa at 4:00 p. m. on Mondays? 
This series has been on the air for some 
time and is of especial interest to any- 
one interested in the topography and his- 
tory of our own state. 


I quite forgot to mention that you can 
get all over Canada, Mexico and the 
United States with the radio we have at 
present. We expect to pick up Australia 
if the dealer leaves it here another week. 





Striking At the Root of 
Iowa’s Tax Troubles 


(Continued from page 7) 


when an income tax is mentioned. I am 
merely calling your attention to these 
and other things which the taxpayers of 
Iowa should study and consider and 
which our committee must study and 
consider, but upon which I do not feel 
qualified at this time to express an opin- 
ion. I might, however, quote the fol- 
lowing from the final report of the Penn- 
sylvania Special Tax Commission mad? to 
the General Assembly of that state in 1927 
as follows: 


“An income tax on net profits would 
have a direct and constant relationship 
to tax paying ability; it would dispose of 


all apprehensions that new _ industrieg 
would not locate in Pennsylvania and that 
some of those now here would migrate 
elsewhere. If the profits of the business 
are small, the tax would be negligible. If 


the tax is large, it would only be so in 
consequence of large profits and being 
but a small percentage of the profits, 


would not be a factor of sufficient influs 
ence to be prejudicial to a Pennsylvania 
habitat.” 

Th state of Virginia has had an income 
tax since 1842. No states in the United 
States have developed industrially during 
the last few years to a greater extent 
than Virginia and North Carolina which 
also has an income tax. Governor Byrd 
of Virginia in an address to the Virginia 
legislature a year ago states: 

“The net income tax only taxes those 
who have net profits while property taxes 
frequently must be paid by owners of such 
property when the income derived may 
not exceed or equal the tax.” 

About a year ago the Norfolk, Virginia, 
Ledger Dispatch made the statement that 
$275,000,000 was being invested that year 
in new industries in Virginia largely by 
outside capital, and attributed this re- 
markable business development to various 


natural rescurces available ‘and a fair, 
just and modernized tax system.” This 
fair, just and modernized tax system 
raises all the state revenue from special 
taxes including income taxes, and none 
from the general property tax. 

The income tax should have fair and 


impartial consideration. The farmers of 
Iowa who control both houses of the legis- 
tax un- 


lature are demanding an income 
less some other special tax equally fair 
can be suggested that will reach the vast 


intangible wealth of the state that now 
contributes little or nothing. It must also 
be borne in mind that there may be a fair 
income tax system as well as an unfair 
one and if one is to be adopted in Iowa, 
it should be as fair as possible to all con- 
cerned. 





PREMIUMS CONTINUED ON HOGS 

The withdrawal of Armour & Company 
and Cudahy Packing Company from the 
plan of paying a premium of 10 cents per 
hundred live weight on hogs bred and 
fed in tuberculosis-free accredited coun- 
ties has caused some people to believe 
that the other packers have also with- 
drawn. At a recent conference held in 


Des Moines, Iowa, attended by the offi- 
cials of all of the Iowa packing com- 
panies it was the unanimous opinion of 


those present that the premium should be 
continued. This is also the attitude of 
such large packers as Swift & Company, 
Wilson & Company and the Allied Pack- 
ing Company, with headquarters in Chi- 
cago. Other smaller companies in Chi- 
cago have taken the same position. All 
of the packing companies in Detroit have 
expressed a willingness to continue the 
payment of the premium as have also the 
packers in Milwaukee, George A. Hormel 
& Company at Austin, Minn., the Albert 
Lea Packing Company, Albert Lea, Minn., 
John Morrell & Company, Sioux Falls, 
Ss. D., and others. 

When the premium was first proposed, 
it was not known that at least 75 per 
cent of the tuberculosis in hogs comes 
from poultry. Recent research work in 
our leading universities and the tracing 
of infected hog shipments back to farms 
where the cattle were found free, but the 
poultry infected, has demonstrated con- 
clusively that poultry is responsible for 
a large part of the losses on condemned 
heads. However, when a hog carcass is 
condemned outright, it is invariably of 
the bovine type of infection. 

It would be impracticable to attempt to 
test all poultry flocks as had been done 
with cattle in these accredited counties, 
so a plan has been put into operation 
whereby the poultry flocks that are in- 
fected with tuberculosis can be located 
and steps then taken to eradicate the 
disease. It is for this reason that the 
packers now require all hogs from ac- 





credited counties to be tattooed for iden- 
tification on the killing floor. This should 
be done by the producer rather than the 
shipper or truck driver. 

Effective September 1, 1929, the prem- 
ium will be paid only to the producers 
and their brands or codes of letters must 
be registered in the offices of the live- 
stock commissioners, so that each pack- 
ing company can have a list of registered 
brands. The premium will not be paid 
unless the name on the certificate corre- 
sponds with the name on the registration 
list opposite the brand found on the 
hogs. As heretofore, the premium can be 
paid only on those individual hogs in any 
lot from a given producer that show 
legible marks and are reported by the 
government inspectors as free from tuber- 
culosis. 





JUDGING PROGRAM AT IOWA FAIR 
Judging in the livestock departments 
will continue from Friday, August 23, 
thru Thursday, August 29, with free seat- 
ing accommodations for thousands of 
spectators in the big livestock pavilion. 
The preliminary judging program as 
given out today by fair officials is as 
follows: 
CATTLE DEPARTMENT 
1:30 p. m., Friday, August 23—Purebred 
dairy heifers and purebred beef heifers. 
7:00 a. m., Saturday, August 24—boys’ 
and girls’ baby beeves. 
12:00 a. m., Monday, 
fords, Shorthorns, Aberdeen Angus, 
steins, Ayrshires, Brown Swiss. 
12:00 m., Tuesday, August 27—Here- 
fords, Shorthorns, Aberdeen Angus, milk- 
ing Shorthorns, Holsteins, Jerseys, Guern- 
seys. 
12:00 m., 
fords, 
ed Shorthorns, 
Guernseys. 
12:00 m., 


August 26—Here- 
Hol- 


Wednesday, August 28—Here- 
Shorthorns, Aberdeen Angus, Poll- 
Red Polled, Jerseys, 


Thursday, August 29—Fat 


steers and all unfinished classes. 
SWINE DEPARTMENT 
10:00 a. m., Friday, August 23—Boys’ 


and girls’ pigs. 

9:00 a. m., Monday, August 26—Poland 
Chinas and Duroc Jerseys. 

9:00 a. m., Tuesday, August 27—Spotted 
Poland Chinas and Hampshires. 


9:00 a. m., Wednesday, August 28— 
Chester Whites, Yorkshires. 

9:00 a. m., Thursday, August 29—Tam- 
worths. 

1:00 p. m., Thursday, August 29—Berk- 
shires. ‘ 


SHEEP DEPARTMENT 


9:00 a. m., Saturday, August 24—Boys’ 
and girls’ lambs. 
9:00 a. m., Monday, August 26—Shrop- 


shires and South Downs. 

2:00' p. m., Monday, August 26—Wool 
judging. 

9:00 a. m., Tuesday, August 27—Oxford 
Downs and Hampshires. 

9:00 a. m., Wednesday, August 
wool breeds. 

1:00 p. m., Wednesday, 
goats. 

9:00 a. m., Thursday, August 29—Sheep 
shearing, trimming and blocking contest. 


28—All 


Awigust 28—All 





CLUB SHOW AT IOWA FAIR 


The forty state champions in all 
phases of boys’ and girls’ club work as 
determined at the coming state fair will 
be made the official representatives of the 
state of Iowa at the international farm 
boys’ and girls’ competition in Chicago 
this fall. All expenses of these winners 
to and from the international congress 
will be paid by the state fair manage- 
ment. In past years, lowa has won some 
of the outstanding championships in com- 
petition with other states, particularly in 
the fields of livestock judging and health 
competition, and it is expected that with 
the larger entry list for this year’s fair, 
Iowa’s teams next fall will be even 
stronger than before. 

More than one hundred farm boys and 








girls from counties in all parts of the 
state have already entered in the Iowa 
junior health contest which will be de- 
cided as one of the features of the Dia- 
mond Jubilee fair. Officials also an- 
nounced today that approximately forty 
livestock judging teams had entered for 
the statewide farm boys’ and girls’ judg- 
ing contest which will be held at the Dia- 
mond* Jubilee fair on August 22 and 23. 

This year for the first time every coun- 
ty in the state will be represented by 
entries in the junior fair competition. All 
told, more than 2,000 farm youngsters will 
participate here during the ten days from 


August 21 to 30. AH entrants in these 
events will be housed in special dormi- 
tories free of charge and will be given 


cost im a special club din- 
maintained by the fair 


their meals at 
ing hall being 
management. 








Special Notice to Senttiainndl 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ifieation or special position. Our pagesbegin to go 
to the electrotyper om Wednesday morning and ne 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
received as late ag Monday morning of the week of 
iasue. 








LIVESTOCK SERVICE 


DEPARTMENT 
This department, under the man- 
agement of Guy L. is main- 





t 


ained as a service to our subscribers. 


Mr. Bush’s serviees are available to 
our readers without charge, for the 
purpose of helping them find what 


they want in purebred animals of any 
kind. If you wish to enlist his as- 
sistance in finding what you want in 
the way of a purebred sire or foun- 
dation stock of any kind, write us, All 
communications should be addressed to 


Livestock Phy => Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa. 

















ABERDEEN ANGUS 


Bull Calves All Sold 


Have some good Angus heffers left, three months to 
one year old and over. 
BANKS &4 BANKS, BNOXVILLE, LOWA 


Aberdeen Angus 


Good, smooth beefy bulls of serviceabie ages for 
sale. Sired by Elation K., a 2200 lb. state fair winner. 
Leading families represented. Inepection invited. 
w. Ss. AUSTIRZ, DUMONT, 1OWA 


HOLSTEINS 


S "Batts for splendadta young Holstein 
Bulls for sale sired by King Pietertje Piebe De 
Kol. He has a record of 1200 Ibs. of butterfat on his 
yearly test and his nine near est dams have a record 
of 1230 Ibs. of butter on their yearly test. He is a 
double Grandson of K.P.O.P. reasoaubie, from 
Ea. Bensink, Mesaper=., fa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE 


Percheron Stallion by Jalap, 2 years old. 

3 Percheron ~~ ee by Maple Grove Eclipse. 

1 Hereford Bul 

Shropshire, oxford, Hampshire, aad Southdown 
rams of superior quality and breeding, Show rams 
and flock headers. ANIMAL BUSBANDHY 
DEPT., lowa State College, Ames, lowa. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
SPOTTED POLAND FALL GILTS 


sired by “Beau Geste” and the Paramount, and bred 
to “Omar”. Bred for September and October farrow. 
Good quality, heavy boned. Write for prices and 
description. 

WH. @. NOTZ, 














8 to 8 mos. of age. 














Creston, iowa. 
TAMWORTHS 
TAMWORTHS orice ee ee eeevanting 


showman. Litter ania or “or individuals. Immune. 
J.J. Newlin, Grimes, lowa, on Iowa Primary No.7 

















Light and Power 
From the Wind 


Quiet, trouble-free and reli- 
able. Costs nothing to operate 
and requires no attention. 
Every user a booster. Write 

today, or see it at the IOWA 
+ STATE FAIR. 


THE MILLER-MOTOR 


Miller Motor Co., Newton, lowa 













SHEEP 


Outstanding flock headers and show rams, 
oe. our two stud rams, both winners of che 
blue at lowa and other State Fairs. 
BONNBR BROGB., Sewell, Iowa 


25 Registered Shropshire Rams 


Yearlings and a AL om approval. Best 
a.W. mae. 








WEWSALL, I@WA. 











“Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of.” 


LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE, Inc. 


403-7 Securities Bidg. 





Choice Yearlings and Calves 


A Preferred Service for corn 
belt feeders who know that the 
best are the cheapest. 


Write for details and prices. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Wards Off Sickness—Kills Worms—Puts 
Poor-Doing Pigs in Shape to Gain Quickly 


cholera. 








FREE 


Valuable Bottle of 
“Liquid 
HOG-HEALTH” 


Send No Money 


Amazing Offer! Act Quick! Don’t Miss This 
Unusual Chance! Valuable bottle of “Liquid 
HOG-HEALTH” and big, new 80-page Hog: 
Health book—FREE and Postpaid—if you send 
the coupon at once. See for yourself just what 
this remarkable liquid product is like—why thou- 
sands of hog raisers are recommending it. See 
how easy it is to use. How the pigs sure do 
like it. 

Read every word of this “different” 80-page 
HOG-HEALTH Book. Discloses new facts about 
hog-raising. Shows how thousands are making 
more money with their hogs. How to keep hogs 
free of worms. How to avoid sickness. How to 
put on weight quick with less feed and have hogs 
ready for the early, high-priced market. Many 
pages of complete symptoms, 
causes and treatments of 
hog troubles. You'll say it 
is worth many dollars—yet, 
we will mail you a free copy, 
together with a sample 
bottle of “Liquid HOG.- 
HEALTH.” Just send, name 
and address. 






















NOW 
for Free 
Sample and Book! 


GENERAL VETERINARY LABORATORY, 
Dept. B-110, Omaha, Neb. 


Please send, free and postpaid, sample of 
“Liquid HOG-HEALTH” and 980-page Hog- 


é 
1 
I 
Health Book. { 
! 
i 
t 





Name 


Town 





State 2. F. D 





Jos. Wopata, Table Rock, Neb., one of southern. 


Nebraska's largest hog raisers, says— 


“Last year, I bought a carload of feeder hogs that 
Several remedies did no good. 
The hogs were in bad shape—many dying. Then, 
I used ‘Liquid HOG-HEALTH’ and saved every 
hog. Recently, I bought a bunch of sick, wormy, 
runty pigs, averaging 114 lbs. and gave them 
‘Liquid HOG-HEALTH’. 
they topped the Kansas City market with a 
266 lb. average. 
I have now used ‘Liquid HOG-HEALTH’ 
on nearly 4,000 head and haven’t lost a 
single hog in 2 years except a few with 
For correcting common hog ailments 
(except cholera) and putting on quick gains, I 
have never seen anything to equal— 


broke with Necro. 


‘*T have been amazed the way my sick hogsstraight- , 
en up when I give ‘Liquid HOG-HEALTH’”’ say 


many of the 12,000 hog raisers who now use it. 

One man said, ‘‘70 of my hogs had died ; I got some ‘Liquid 
HOG-HEALTH’—it saved all the rest.’’ 
‘*Your remedy caused my hogs to lose wads of worms.’’ An- 
other says, ‘‘My hogs, given ‘Liquid HOG-HEALTH’ from 
farrowing, weighed 230-lbs. at 544 months.’’ - 

. warding off sickness .. . killing worms 
putting pigs in condition to pile on’ pork quickly—no 
wonder hog raisers by the thousands are turning to ‘‘ Liquid 


Stopping losses . . 


HOG-HEALTH.”’’ 


“Greatest Hog Remedy I Ever Used” 
.—say leading hog raisers 


Nine weeks later, 







Another writes, 


Backed by a successful record of results 6n thousands of farms, 
‘‘Liquid HOG-HEALTH”’ has proved it can be used with profit by 


most hog raisers. 
usually show quick improvement when 
given “Liquid HOG-HEALTH.” For 
here is a formula with 8 proved in- 
gredients, each guaranteed to be the 
best obtainable. Scientifically pre- 
pared by expert Veterinarians. Highly 
concentrated—only one-half as much 
needed, per head, as ordinary remedies. 


Very Easy to Use 


Comes in liquid form, all ready to mix with 
regular feed or slop. And you should see how 
the pigs like it. They will often eat feed 
treated with “Liquid HOG-HEALTH” when 
they are so sick they won't touch usual feed. 


Sick, Wormy, Poor-Doing Pigs 
Straightened Up Quick 
—Grow Fast 


Don’t let sickness and worms rob you of 
your hog profits. Don’t let pigs die and lose 
you money. You just can’t afford it thesa 
days. 

Follow the advice of successful hog raisers 
who are using “Liquid HOG-HEALTH.” No- 


tice how quickly it rids your pigs of worms. 
No individual treatments—no starving. Avoid 
set-backs—bad after-effects. Gets worms 


where you never suspected your pigs were 
wormy. THEN, how those pigs do grow! 

And “Liquid HOG-HEALTH“ works won- 
ders with sick pigs. Gives real results. Many 
times it has been used after half the herd has 
died—and it has stopped losses the first day 
or two. It has successfully treated hundreds 
of cases 6f Necro, Flu, Scours, Down-in-the- 
Back, etc. Many times hog raisers have lost 
every head with Necro... next year, with 
“Liquid HOG-HEALTH,” they have raised 
every head with a fine profit. Learn what 
“Liquid HOG-HEALTH” can do for YOUR 
pigs. Write for free sample. 


Sick pigs, wormy pigs, unthrifty pigs, runty pigs 


Keeps Pigs Growing Fast 


With hog prices where they are, you can’t 
afford to let your runty, slow-growing pigs 
loaf along. Push them hard so they will 
weigh around 250-lbs. at 6 months. Put them 
on the “Liquid HOG-HEALTH” treatment. 
You'll be surprised how they stretch and put 
on quick weight. 

Fred Biedinger, Valentine, Nebr., writes: 

“T had ten 90-Ilb. runts left after cholera had 
destroyed the rest of my herd. Gave them 
‘Liquid HOG-HEALTH?’ and in 45 days I sold 
them at an average weight of 190 Ibs.” 

Joe O. Heilerr, Stratton, Nebr., says: 

“I had 6 of the worst runts you ever saw. 
They weighed 110 Ibs. apiece. After using 
‘Liquid HOG-HEALTH’ 8 weeks, they aver- 


aged 221 Ibs.” 


Big FREE BOOK Tells 
You How to Make 
More Money 
With Hogs! 


Send for your copyof the brand new 80- 
page Hog-Health book. Coupon brings a 


" FREE copy. Contains vital information that 


will help you make more money with hogs. 
It has helped save many hog herds. It tells 
you how to save YOURS. How to avoid 
sickness. How to put on quick gains. How 
to have hogs ready to sell early when prices 
are highest. FREE Sample of “Liquid HOG- 
HEALTH” mailed with each book. Send 
N-O-W! 


General Veterinary Laboratory 


Dept. B-110 


Omaha, Neb. 


— 















MORE PROOF 


Hundreds of hog raisers have 
written us recently about the 
splendid results obtained from 
“Liquid HOG-HEALTH.” Here 
are a few letters received lately. 

Sure Killed Worms 

“ ‘Liquid HOG-HEALTH’ is a 
remarkable worm destroyer. | 
had a bunch of run-down fall 
shoats that were falling over 
in a fit and dying. After I 
gave 2 doses of ‘Liquid HOG- 
HEALTH’ you should have seen 
the worms. Never had any more 
losses. Sure think it is the best 
to be had.”—W. J. RUBY, 
Wauneta, Neb. 

Stopped Losses After 60 Had 
Died 


“6 of my 100 fine pigs died 
when about 85-lbs. My Veterina- 
rian said they had Necro and 
Swine Plague mixed and tha 
only thing that could save them 
was ‘Liquid HOG-HEALTH.’ 
After 3 feeds they were greatly 
improved. In 7 days they were 
out of danger. I will never 
without your product as long as 
T rsise hogs.”—A. V. JOHNSON, 
Burlington Junct., Mo. 

Stopped Necro 

“Fed ‘Liquid HOG-HEALTH’ 
to 40 head that were in bad 
shape with Necro. Brought 
them out in a short time, ani I 
believe saved me the loss of at 
least a third of them.”—A. J. 
WHEELER, Benkleman, Neb. 

Ends Death Losses 

“In January I started giving 
‘Liquid HOG-HEALTH’ to my 
hogs which had been dying. I 
didn’t lose any more. I am 
well pleased and consider it 2 
mighty good investment.”—. 
H. ADAMSON, Stratton, Neb. 

Hogs Gain 2 Lbs. a Day 

“*Liquid HOG-HEALTH’ mae 
my shoats gain 120 Ibs. in & 
days. One big sow gained 10 
pounds. I am so enthused I 
am recommending it to all my 
friends.” —E. H. WARMAN, 
Gladstone, Neb. 
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